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THE ever-increasing and complex employment 
problems of young persons are described by Louis 
Levine of the USES who tells how these problems 
came about. He then discusses new ways in which 
the ES can help these youth to find their places in 


the world of work. p.3 


IN 1951, a formal agreement was reached be- 
tween the State Board of Education and the Em- 
ployment Service on providing service to youth. 
Six years later, the ES reviewed its specific func- 
tions under this agreement to discover any weak- 
nesses which existed and to work out ways of 
strengthening the service given. Now, Kathryn E 
Lewis and Verta B. Sheely of the State agency 
relate the 12-year chronicle of service to young 
jobseekers. p. 6 


FOR 20 years, the San Francisco school system 
and the California ES have been working together 
to help young people bridge the gap from high 
school to employment. The elements of such a 
bridge, including the 4—4 program—which gives 
students both school and work—and how they 
are put together, are described by Anne Valdez of 
the California agency. p. 11 


A TELEPHONE call from a local women’s or- 
ganization to the Worcester, Mass., local office led 
to a new way of developing job openings for 
young people. The organization offered to help 
in any way it could and the ES accepted the offer 
The promotional telephone campaign which the 
women conducted under the guidance of the ES 
awakened employers to the job needs of youth 
and opened up new jobs for them. Homer N. 
Lavigne of the local office tells of this unusual 
experiment. p. 15 


AS the school year nears its close, the teenagers 
of Twin Falls, Idaho, look forward to the YES 
program in their small city because they know it 
will help them to find work during the summer 
vacatior Larry Rowe and Larry Mitchell of the 
State agency tell how, with adequate publicity 
and community participation, the local office has 
been able to make this Youth Employment Serv 
ice successful during its 5-year history. p. 17 


SOME 7,500 young workers were placed in 
10,700 jobs and earned $750,000—a _ record 
achieved during 1962 by California's pilot pro 
grams to put youth into agriculture, That such 
an accomplishment does not come easy 1s re 
vealed by Margot Wakeman Lenhart as she tells 


of the motivation, preparation, and participauon 
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which are required Pp 


O. DEAN CALL of the Utah agency takes us 
to Provo, Ogden, and Brigham City to learn how 
these three communities planned and carried out 
programs for youth employment. p. 25 


EACH year approximately 10,000 high school 
seniors in Dade County, Fla., have an opportunity 
for job guidance through the ES-school pro- 
gram—the major youth project in the Miami 
metropolitan area. In the article by Richard D. 
McGlathery of the ES, we learn of the services 
given these young persons and how and where 
jobs are found forthem. p. 29 


REALIZING that, in the core city of large 
metropolitan areas, contact is lost with many 
youth soon after they leave school, the President's 
Committee on Youth Employment suggested re- 
search into the problem. The Detroit survey of 
recent school leavers and how to maintain contact 
with them, which resulted from this suggestion, 
was the cooperative effort of the BES, the Michi- 
gan Employment Security Commission, and the 
Detroit Board of Education. The details of the 
survey are related by Richard Elliott of the State 
agency. p. 31 


JOE, a young jobseeker in a small town, needs 
help in finding a job—perhaps even more than 
his counterpart in a larger city, What this help 
should be and how it can best be given makes up 
the story by Mary Sawtell Archerd of the 


Nebraska agency. p. 33 


EARLY in 1962, Kentucky’s Governor began 
an intensive statewide program to “put youth on 
a job.”. The ES Director was named Special Con- 
sultant on such problems, Ida Denes of the 
State agency details the steps by which the program 
was developed and how it is carried out, with 
special emphasis given to Louisville where the 
publicity campaign included a survey of all 
employers. p. 35 


THE work of the 42-member Governor's Com- 
mittee on Youth Employment in Rhode Island, 
chaired by the Director of the Department of Em- 
ployment Security, has resulted in more young 
people getting jobs and other assistance through 
the Employment Service, As Frederick Mullen 
of the State agency tells how this was accom 
plished, he stresses the need for continued efforts 
in behalt of the growing numbers of young people 
of the State. p. 39 
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National Farm Labor Conference 


THE 1963 National Farm Labor Conference, at- 
tended by more than 400 persons, was held in Tucson, 
Ariz., January 28-30. Representatives of the national 
and regional offices of the Bureau of Employment 
Security, State Employment Service agencies, other 
government agencies concerned with the welfare of 
farm labor, grower associations, and church and local 
social action groups were present. 

At the opening session, Robert C. Goodwin, BES 
Administrator, described program emphasis for the 
office of Farm Labor Service in 1963. Louis Levine, 
Director, U.S. Employment Service, talked about im- 
proved manpower services for rural areas. During 
the first afternoon, experts from other bureaus of the 
Department of Labor and other departments of 
government discussed, in two panel sessions, training 
for agricultural labor and community services in rural 
areas. 

At the following sessions, discussions covered the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture’s plans for claiming 
agricultural manpower in a national emergency, and 
the Bureau of Labor Standards’ safety promotion pro- 
gram for farm-employed youth. BES farm labor 
staff members discussed domestic compliance, adverse 
effect, and wage-finding and recordkeeping programs. 


Job Guide for Young Workers 


THE 1963-64 edition of the Jos Gume ror YOUNG 
Workers, published by the U.S. Employment Service, 
was issued in February 1963. Youth service specialists 
and representatives, guidance counselors, and employ- 
ment interviewers find this publication useful in assist- 


ing young workers entering the labor market. The 


Job Guide is a bestseller among Government publi- 


cations, with close to 400,000 copies sold or distributed 
since it was first issued. 

The current edition of the Job Guide contains 
descriptions of more than 100 jobs frequently held by 
young people entering the labor force from high school. 
For each occupation, information is provided on job 
duties and characteristics, qualifications required, 
employment prospects, opportunities for advancement, 
and sources of employment. The introductory section 
furnishes many helpful suggestions to young people 
planning to look for jobs and includes job outlook 
materials with which to orient youth on employment 
trends in various industry and occupational groups. 

Copies of this publication have been forwarded to 
all State agencies for distribution to local offices, 
secondary schools, and other agencies responsible for 
job placement or counseling of young workers. Ad- 
ditional copies of the Job Guide are available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at 45 cents each. 
A 25 percent discount is allowed for orders of 100 or 
more copies mailed to the same address. All checks 
or money orders should be made payable to the Super- 
intendent of Documents. 


President’s Committee Names 
Employer of the Year 


ACE Electronics Associates, Inc., of Somerville, 
Mass., has been named “Employer of the Year.” The 
award was conferred upon this manufacturer of elec- 
tronic components for its outstanding achievements in 
utilizing the abilities of the physically and mentally 
handicapped by the President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped. 

Among the company’s 275 employees, 240 suffer 
some kind of a handicap—physical, mental, or emo- 
tional. But they definitely are not handicapped on 
the job as is shown by the company’s growth. Business 
volume has skyrocketed from $40,000 in 1952 to $134 
million last year. 

Major occupations in the Ace plant are assembly, 
lathe operation, and drafting—work which does not 
require strength or mobility. Four of the plant fore- 
men, promoted from benchwork, direct operations 
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from wheelchairs. Most of the 25 members of the 
office staff also are handicapped. 

According to Aaron N. Solomon, company head, all 
Ace employees are paid wages equal to—or better 
than—those paid for comparable jobs in the electronics 
industry. The outstanding safety record—not one 
disabling injury in the company’s 10-year history—has 
produced low workmen’s compensation rates for the 
firm. 


President’s Committee on Juvenile 
Delinquency and Youth Crime 


IN several cities, local employment service office 
staff members have been actively engaged recently in 
the early steps of a project to combat juvenile de- 
linquency and youth crime. The project had its 


origin in an Executive Order by President Kennedy, 


dated May 11, 1961, which created the President’s 
Committee on Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Crime 
and gave it full responsibility for coordinating Federal 
efforts as well as promoting new local preventive action 
against juvenile delinquency. The committee has 
three members—the Attorney General, as chairman, 
and the Secretaries of Labor, and of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

The Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Offenses Con- 
trol Act of 1961 was signed into law on September 22, 
1961. The act, administered by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare in consultation with 
the other two members of the committee, authorized 
$30 million to be used over a 3-year period to prevent 
and control delinquency. 

These funds are being used primarily in two areas 
to support coordinated local demonstration projects 
and to support training programs for persons who 
work with problem youth. The act also authorized 
the Secretary to make studies on matters relating to 
delinquency, to provide technical assistance, and to 
disseminate information. 

Major demonstration projects will be carried out 
in several communities. Emphasis in these projects 
is on the coordination of local agencies concerned with 
youth so that the problem can be attacked on a broad, 
comprehensive scale. The program includes partici- 
pation by such groups as private and public welfare 
agencies, the courts, law enforcement, religious or- 
ganizations, the schools, business, labor, local and 
State government, and supportive agencies and other 
related groups. These demonstration projects will 
test the comprehensive approach to delinquency 
prevention. 

To date, one major demonstration grant has been 
awarded. A grant was made to Mobilization for 
Youth, Inc., a 3-year program developed by com- 
munity agencies, Columbia University, and the New 
York City government to combat delinquency on New 
York’s Lower East Side. Planning grants have been 
made to bring about other programs of this scope. 
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Employment Security Activities at a Glance, United States 
December 1962 
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Activity ! 


Employment Service 


New applications 
Referrals: 
Agricultural..... 
Nonagricultural...... 
Placements: 
Agricultural 
Nonagricultural 


766,400 


173,600 
769,200 


157,500 
434,100 
236,600 
197,400 

18,000 
154,200 
145,900 
108,000 


’ Handicapped.... 
Counseling interviews.... 
Individuals given tests.... 
Employer visits 


Veterans 
New applications 


Referrals, nonagricultural. 
Placements, nonagricul- 


127,400 
125,700 


76,200 
6,600 
16,000 


Placements, handicapped. 
Counseling interviews.... 


State Unemployment 
Insurance 


Initial claims 
transitional * 

Weekly average insured 
unemployment 

Weeks compensated 

Weekly average benefi- 
PENN. Mente kansas sans bo 

Average weekly benefit 
payment for total un- 
employment 

Benefits paid ‘ 

Funds available as of Dec. 
31, 1962 


except 
1,747,200 


2,062,700 
6,306,600 


1,501,900 


$35.11 
$2 14,203,400 


$6,272,862,600 


Unemployment Compensa- 
tion for Federal Em- 
ployees ° 


Initial claims 

Weekly average insured 
unemployment.. 

Benefits paid ! 


12,500 


30,600 
$4,261,900 


Unemployment Compensa- 
tion for Ex-Servicemen? 
Initial claims $31,300 
Weekly average insured 

unemployment 
Benefits paid 4 


65,200 
$7,679,200 


| Employment Service data include Guam and the Virgin Islands. 

2 Decrease of less than 0.5 percent. 

3 Includes interstate claims taken by the Virgin Islands. 

‘ Includes payments under extended duration provisions of State laws; one 
State made such payment in December 1962. 

5 Increase of less than 0.5 percent. 

* Data exclude claims from Federal workers with both Federal and State 
wage credits. 

’ Data exclude information relating to claims filed jointly with UCFE 
and/or State programs. 
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Expanded Employment Service to Youth 





New Services to Youth 
in the Nation's Job Markets 


By LOUIS LEVINE 


Director 


U.S. Employment Service 
Bureau of Employment Security 


LTHOUGH nearly every indicator by which we 
gage the health of the economy stood at a record 
high at the beginning of 1963, we still face a seem- 
ingly intractable problem of unemployment. Despite 
growing public awareness and new efforts to deal with 
the problem, the unemployment rate has fallen below 
5 percent of the labor force in only 1 month in the 
past 5 years. We have come to recognize, however, 
that our national strength is dependent on the quality 
and utilization of our manpower resources. And in 
our concern with the manpower problems of today and 
tomorrow, the proper development and use of our 
youth are of the utmost urgency. 

It is a significant commentary on the revolutionary 
social and economic changes of our time that youth, 
until recently a prime asset in the labor market, is now 
often, in fact, a liability. Every serious study of em- 
ployment and unemployment leads inevitably to the 
conclusion that the problems of youth in the labor 
market are already cause for concern and will grow 
rapidly worse in the next few years. If we are to deal 
effectively with these problems, we are called upon 
to recognize and identify the basic factors that are 
giving rise to them. 

While many of these basic factors are not new, the 
accelerated rate at which changes are taking place 
in our economy has both increased the magnitude of 
the labor force adjustments that are required and com- 
pressed the time available for making them. The re- 
sulting problem of unemployment—which in a very 
real sense is a measure of labor market maladjustment 
and a part of the social cost of change and progress- 
is falling with disproportionate weight upon the most 
youthful members of the labor force, especially those 
who are inadequately trained and are members of 
racial minority groups. 

In discussing the unemployment situation at a recent 
conference, Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz 
pointed out that- 

“There is not one unemployment problem in this 
country today, but rather several very different unem- 
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ployment problems—and particularly two specific 
problems. One of these is the increasingly acute prob- 
lem of unemployed members of minority racial groups. 

“One difficulty here is that these two problems are 
directly traceable to a factor in this situation which 
has not been the subject of enough plain talk. Tech- 
nological development is an attractive, fascinating idea. 
It is also essential to the growth of the economy. Tech- 
nological development is also the reason that the un- 
employment rate in the United States as a whole is 
approximately twice as high for younger workers than 
for the work force as a whole, and twice as high for 
minority group members as for the entire group. 

“.. . Rapidly advancing technology is increasing the 
demand for skilled and semiskilled workers, and is 
reducing the demand for unskilled workers. It is 
among the younger workers, especially those who have 
dropped out of school prematurely, and among the 
members of minority groups, that there is the highest 
percentage of unskilled workers. 

“It could very properly be said that what we call the 
problem of unemployment is in large measure a re- 
flection of the more basic problems of inadequate edu- 
cation and racial disadvantage.” 

It might be added that the “two specific problems” 
are largely two facets of the same problem, that it is 
among the young members of disadvantaged minority 
groups that some of our most serious problems of 
chronic unemployment are to be found. The concen- 
tration of out-of-school and out-of-work youth in the 
slum areas of our large urban centers has many social 
as well as economic implications. This situation was 
characterized as “social dynamite” by Dr. James B. 
Conant in his book, StuMs aNp Susurss, which 
brought the problems forcefully to the attention of the 
public and sparked the creation of a number of gov- 
ernment and privately sponsored groups engaged in 
research and in developing experimental approaches 
to new and better solutions. 

The youth problems which are giving rise to so much 
concern today are relatively new to this Nation. They 
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reflect a number of economic and social trends which 
are not new but have been greatly accelerated during 
the postwar period. Higher-than-average unemploy- 
ment rates among young entrants to the labor force 
are to be expected and would not be cause for general 
concern if they were the result only of the job changes 
frequently made by young people who have not yet 
found a satisfactory niche in the world of work. How- 
ever, the problems are already serious, and can be ex- 
pected to become even more so, for the growing num- 
bers of untrained and inexperienced youth competing 
for jobs in the face of a steadily shrinking demand for 
unskilled workers both in industry and on the farm. 


What Are the Problems? 


Several factors must be recognized and identified as 
problems confronting youth. First, perhaps, is the 
matter of sheer numbers—the rapidly growing num- 
ber of youngsters who are reaching working age and 
will be entering the labor market in the years just 
ahead. This is one aspect of the worldwide “popula- 
tion explosion” reflecting the unusually high birth rates 
of the postwar years and the advances in medical sci- 
ence which have succeeded in reducing infant mortal- 
ity. Between 1963 and the end of the current decade, 
approximately 19 million new young workers will be- 
gin their labor market experience—an unprecedented 
number. By 1969, some 3 million young people will 
be entering the labor force each year, compared with 
about 2 million at the beginning of the decade. The 
problems of about a third of these youngsters will be 
complicated by the fact that they dropped out of school 
before completing the 12th grade. 

Other young people, who have both the interest 
and the ability to continue their education and train- 
ing beyond the high school level, may find themselves 
unable to do so because of a shortage of educational 
facilities. Despite this country’s continuously increas- 
ing outlays for educational purposes, we are not mov- 
ing fast enough to meet the needs of our rapidly grow- 
ing post-high-school-age population. Many of them 
may therefore be compelled to enter the labor market 
without having completed their preparation. 


Fewer Unskilled Entry Jobs 


This group, as well as the high school dropouts, will 
be seeking jobs in a labor market in which hiring spe- 
cifications call for higher levels of education and skill 
than they can offer. Major trends in agriculture and 
industry, which may be expected to continue or even 
to accelerate, have been resulting in a continuing loss 
of unskilled and entry jobs for youth. Since 1956, 
employment in “white collar” jobs has exceeded that 
in “blue collar” activities and continues to show a rising 
trend, while the production industries—agriculture, 
manufacturing, mining, and construction—have been 
declining. In part, this reflects shifts in consumer de- 
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mand, and in part, the impact of automation and other 
technological change. The net effect, however, has 
been to increase the demand for workers with profes- 
sional and technical skill and education, and to depress 
job opportunities for the unskilled and untrained. 

While mechanization and automation are popularly 
associated with nonfarm industry, in recent years tech- 
nological change in agriculture has far surpassed that 
in urban industries. Farm productivity has been in- 
creasing at 21% to 3 times the rate of the nonagricul- 
tural economy. This is reflected in a continuing reduc- 
tion in the need for farm labor and in a stepped-up 
exodus of farm youth who must seek jobs in urban 
centers as opportunities in farmwork are rapidly dis- 
appearing. These youngsters are likely to be quite 
unprepared, however, by either training or experience 
for the highly competitive urban labor market. 


Urban Labor Markets Are More Complex 


With our rapidly expanding population and the con- 
tinuing movement from farm to city, urban centers 
have been increasing both in numbers and in size. In 
the large metropolitan areas, which now account for 
the great bulk of employment opportunities, the labor 
markets have become very complex and the problem 
of searching out available job openings is very difficult, 
especially for an inexperienced young jobseeker. At 
the same time, as areas have grown, industries have 
also become larger, with a resultant greater variety of 
skilled jobs and, frequently, more exacting hiring spec- 
ifications. As the problems of our ‘hard-core” unem- 
ployed are clearly demonstrating, there are fewer and 
fewer urban-type jobs that can be performed ade- 
quately by an unskilled, semiliterate worker. Never- 
theless, a large number of youngsters drop out of school 
even though they face almost insurmountable prolbems 
in the labor market. Many of today’s long-term un- 
employed are the school dropouts of 15 or 20 years 
ago. 

The problems of youth are complex and do not lend 
themselves to simple or easy solutions. They have 
been made even more difficult by the relatively un- 
favorable economic climate of recent years. A more 
rapid rate of growth in the economy as a whole would 
open up much larger numbers of job opportunities, 
unskilled as well as skilled. These, in turn, would 
make it easier to induce employers to relax stringent 
hiring specifications that are not really essential to 
adequate job performance but which greatly restrict 
employment possibilities for disadvantaged groups in 
the labor force. Training and retraining programs 
would then also become more meaningful, as greater 
assurance of a job would motivate the unemployed 
especially young people—to undergo vocational train- 
ing. 

With the recent upsurge of public interest and con- 
cern with youth problems—which have social aspects 
and ramifications that go well beyond the job market— 
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community-wide and even nationwide resources are 
being brought to bear on their solutions. While the 
special concern of the Employment Service with youth 
employment activities goes back to its very beginning, 
a greatly stepped-up effort is required if we are to be 
adequate to our responsibilities in the current situa- 
tion. Our experience will stand us in good stead, but 
perhaps we need to be less concerned with formal pro- 
cedures and manual instructions, and more active in 
finding new, more imaginative, and better ways of 
developing solutions to problems. 

We have substantial resources to use and adapt to 
the demands of the present situation and to the even 
greater problems of youth that will develop in the 
years immediately ahead. Of major importance is 
the strengthening and improvement of the Employ- 
ment Service that has been underway during the past 
2 years. Much has already been accomplished 
through reorganization of local offices, the introduc- 
tion of more effective management techniques, and the 
expansion and upgrading of employment service staff. 
The new “image” of the local office as the manpower 
center of the community should facilitate its activities 
on behalf of youth. For example, closer relationships 
with employers in the area not only will provide more 
job orders for young people, but also will permit the 
local office to work with the employers to relax unnec- 
essarily stringent hiring specifications, thereby opening 
greater employment opportunities for young appli- 
cants. 


ES Provides Labor Market Information 


Labor market information is an important resource, 
and one that the Employment Service is uniquely 
equipped to provide, in dealing with the employment 


problems of youth. Local office staff must make every 
effort to keep abreast of changing local labor market 
conditions, new developments in occupations and in- 
dustries, and trends in educational and training re- 
quirements. Such current information is vital to the 
work of the youth counselors and specialists, as well 
as to the schools, vocational training institutions, and 
various community groups. In addition, local office 
counselors have much to contribute through the proper 
application of current testing and guidance procedures 
and techniques. 

Employment Service work with young people is al- 
ready of large dimensions and is growing rapidly. 
During the 1962 school year, 2.3 million youngsters 
applied to the local offices for some type of employment 
assistance. About 600,000 were counseled and an 
equal number were given general aptitude tests. 
While our success in placing young workers in suitable 
jobs leaves considerable room for further improvement, 
placements rose by about 25 percent over the year to 
a total of nearly 1 million. With the steadily growing 
number of young people requiring job market services, 
the need for more professionally trained and compe- 
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tent counselors in the local offices is increasingly 
urgent. 

The new orientation of the Employment Service also 

calls for strong ties and greater cooperation on the part 
of the local office with other government agencies and 
with many community groups whose activities and in- 
terests impinge on the local labor market. This is of 
particular significance in the youth program, which, 
to be effective, must be a community teamwork effort 
with each group making its contribution in the area of 
its greatest competency. The Employment Service 
must always be ready to contribute its share to com- 
munity youth projects that may originate elsewhere. 
Reflecting the growing public awareness and concern 
with youth problems, a number of experimental proj- 
ects are underway or being planned by various public 
and private organizations, such as the President’s 
Committee on Youth Employment, the President’s 
Jommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, and the Ford 
Foundation. While many such projects have a social 
welfare focus, nearly all have vocational aspects that 
call for Employment Service participation. 


Training and Retraining 


Recent emphasis on training and retraining offers 
additional resources for youth employment programs, 
and this is without doubt a growing field. Training 
programs under the Area Redevelopment Act and the 
Manpower Development and Training Act have so 
far had only limited significance for inexperienced 
youth because of certain legislative restrictions. Only 
about 15 percent of the ARA trainees and approxi- 
mately 6 percent of MDTA trainees are under 20 
years of age. In his recent education message, how- 
ever, President Kennedy recommended to the Congress 
legislation to expand the scope and level of vocational 
education programs supported through the U.S. Office 
of Education as well as enactment of the Youth Em- 
ployment Opportunities Bill. Should such legislation 
be passed, much greater opportunities for vocational 
guidance and training would become available for 
young people throughout the Nation. 

Local offices have the responsibility for developing 
ever-closer ties to vocational training authorities to 
assure that such training is geared to the realities of 
the labor market in terms of curriculum, course con- 
tent, and quality of instruction. Many vocational 
schools are finding it necessary to adjust to the rapid 
changes in industry. They seek to avoid training 
their students for obsolescent jobs or on obsolete equip- 
ment. Continuing close cooperation between the Em- 
ployment Service and vocational education is essen- 
tial to keep training programs up to date with the 
needs of the job market. 

Each employment office must also keep itself up to 
date by being continually alert to the specific and 
changing needs of the youth, as well as other programs. 
Since each locality may have problems peculiar to 
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its situation, all services to identify and solve the prob- 
lems must be coordinated. All personnel in the local 
office, and if appropriate, various local offices and 
community agencies must work together as a team. 
Where there is a high degree of specialization within 
the local office—youth specialists, older worker special- 
ists, industrial occupational units, etc.—it is especially 
important that each staff member have a good un- 
derstanding of all Employment Service programs and 
of his own part in the total operation, and how he 
can best contribute to other functions as well as his 
own. 

A review of the local office cooperative program 
with the schools may also be in order. More local 
office counseling and testing resources in the school 
program must be directed to work with dropouts and 
other youngsters with special labor market problems. 
Service should be extended to college dropouts, who 
may be good placement material but are in need of em- 
ployment counseling and guidance toward a career 
objective. In their work with school youth, the local 
offices need to go much further in identifying and em- 
phasizing the facilities of the Employment Service to 
both the students and their parents. An attractive 
pamphlet, addressed to the parents and distributed 
to the youngsters as part of the testing and counseling 
process, would be most helpful in pointing out the 
services available from the local office and in soliciting 
the cooperation of the parents in developing a suitable 
vocational plan. 

The Employment Service cooperative program with 
the senior classes of the high schools now encompasses 
about 10,700 high schools, or half of all the secondary 
schools in the country. Some 130,000 of the students 
were placed in nonfarm jobs upon graduation last year. 
Of the 50,000 school dropouts who registered with the 
Employment Service, nearly half were placed through 
the efforts of the local offices. 


Greater use could also be made of the interarea re- 
cruitment system, both to obtain suitable young peo- 
ple from rural areas or small communities for city jobs 
and to develop part-time or summer farm jobs for 
urban students. We must also become more alert to 
the needs of the thousands of young people each year 
who complete their formal education in their home 
communities in rural areas and small towns, and are 
drawn to the large urban centers in search of suitable 
employment opportunities. The local offices in both 
the home communities and the metropolitan areas can 
and should do a great deal more to prepare these 
youngsters and to ease their transition to life and work 
in the big city. More is involved here than finding 
jobs for them. In addition to labor market informa- 
tion, they need to know about places to live, the cost 
of living, local transportation, recreational facilities, 
how to fill out an application form, and how to con- 
duct themselves in a job interview. A regular program 
for providing such information would do a great deal 
to reduce the amount of wasteful, fruitless, and even 
frightening experiences encountered by inexperienced 
young jobseekers. 

Youth employment problems are growing in num- 
ber and complexity in our rapidly changing world. 
Since manpower development has a long “‘leadtime”— 
some 20 or 25 years—the time to start assuring the 
availability of skilled and technically competent man- 
power resources to meet the future needs of this Nation 
is now, through continuing and effective work with 
our youth. They hold the key to the solution of the 
manpower problems of tomorrow. ‘Those who work 
with these problems day to day in the local office face 
many difficulties for which new approaches and new 
techniques have yet to be developed. But they also 
have the great personal satisfaction that comes from 
helping young people find the high road leading to 
success in the world of work. 


A {2- Year c= e 


By KATHRYN E. LEWIS 
Supervisor of Employment Counseling and Service to the Handicapped 


and VERTA B. SHEELY, Employment Counselor 


South Carolina Employment Security Commission 


ae! SOUTH CAROLINA, more than 45 percent of 
the total population is under 20 years of age. 
Providing guidance services that will help these youths 
to develop to their optimum is a responsibility shared 
by the schools and the Employment Service. 

In 1951, representatives of the State Department of 
Education and of the State Employment Service en- 
tered into a formal agreement setting forth the specific 
functions that each would be expected to perform. In 
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January 1957, the Employment Service carefully re- 
viewed its activities to determine to what extent and 
with what effect its functions were being performed. 
Three basic questions were considered: (1) What were 
the needs of the youth seeking help from local offices 
and of the staff who served them? (2) To what ex- 
tent were the current services and activities meeting 
these needs? (3) How could these needs be met more 
satisfactorily? This article will be devoted to con- 
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Knowing how to opproach the interview by the employer is an important part of the jobseeking effort. 


Here employers interview 1962 


graduates referred by the Columbia local office. Left to right: General Electric Co.; Allied Chemicals, Inc.; and Argus Camera Co. 


sideration of the more significant problem areas and 
what was done about them. 

Viewed in the broadest sense, weaknesses were cen- 
tered in obtaining, and using to the best advantage, 
meaningful labor market information, in providing 
effective counseling services, and in helping youth to 
get suitable jobs or training which would enable them 
to qualify for such jobs. Since these activities relate 


to services of common interest to the State Department 
of Education and the State Employment Service, it was 
apparent that improving and extending cooperative 
efforts would contribute toward resolving the weak- 
The planned improvement resulted largely 
from joint conferences involving representatives of 


nesses. 


both agencies. 

School guidance personnel expressed a need for more 
information about industries and jobs in South Caro- 
lina—not only for their students but also for them- 
selves. As a result, the research and statistics section 
of the State Employment Service prepared its first Jos 
GuipE FoR YouNG WorKERS IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 
This publication, released in 1959, received wide ac- 
ceptance and acclaim by guidance personnel in high 
schools, colleges, and other youth-serving groups. Fea- 
tures which met with particular approval included 
employment trends in major occupational groups and 
a comprehensive listing of training institutions. This 
publication is now being revised, and suggestions from 
school representatives are being incorporated into the 
new edition. 

Other methods used to keep school personnel cur- 
rently informed about the labor market were: (1) 
talks by agency personnel to college groups taking 
courses in the use of occupational information for 
guidance purposes, followed by discussion; (2) par- 
ticipation of agency personnel in statewide and local 
school guidance conferences; (3) exhibits of Bureau 
and State employment security publications at these 
conferences; and (4) current labor market reports 
and letters sent on a regular basis to interested guidance 
workers. 
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A special highlight in the summer of 1961 was an 
institute conducted for school guidace personnel in 
which several State and local office representatives of 
the agency participated in roundtable sessions on the 
labor market. The meetings contributed to a sharp- 
ened understanding not only of the employment pic- 
ture but of the benefits to be derived through a closer 
working relationship. 

Concurrent with the need for more widespread 
knowledge about the labor market was the problem 
of improving assistance to youth needing counseling 
and placement services. To improve the background 


DONNIE B., a recent high school graduate, had been 
employed for the 6 months since graduation as a stock clerk. 
But he was dissatisfied with this employment because he 
could see little chance for advancement and felt that he 
could learn an occupation which required much more 
training. He wanted to go to college, but his parents could 
not afford it. 

In school, he had taken 1 year of salesmanship and liked 
it. His favorite subject was mathematics, particularly 
business math and algebra. He had wanted to take 
mechanical drawing, but the course was not offered in his 
school. He made average grades in most of his courses. 

During the last 2 years in school, he had worked for his 
father, picking up, delivering, marking, and bagging 
clothes processed in a dry cleaning plant. He had con- 
sidered sales work and repairing business machines, but 
more recently had become interested in drafting. 

Donnie’s GATB score indicated a good potential in a 
number of fields, including drafting. 

Discussion of information pertaining to school subjects, 
vocational interests, and test results with the ES counselor 
strengthened the applicant’s desire to take some evening 
college courses related to training as a draftsman or engi- 
neering aide. 

He enrolled in a course in drafting for each of 2 semesters, 
but he continued to work on his old job as a stock clerk and 
kept in touch with the local office. About 3 weeks before 
he completed the last semester of drafting, the local office 
developed a job opening for him as a draftsman trainee, 
A week later he began training in this job concurrently 
with completing the course which gave him a total of 6 
semester credits, 

A followup after he had been on the job for a month in- 
dicated his complete satisfaction with his vocational choice. 
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The first drafting class conducted under the Manpower Development and Training program in South Carolina. 


knowledge and competence of counseling personnel, 
the State Department of Education and the State Em- 
ployment Service arranged for college training courses 
designed for this purpose. Training at the University 
of South Carolina was conducted for the two groups 
during the summers of 1958, 1959, and 1960. The 
same university staff members were utilized to a great 
extent for both groups. The result has been that 
school guidance personnel and employment counselors 
speak a common language and have a mutual ap- 
preciation of the importance of considering each youth 
as an individual with specific needs, interests, abilities, 
and experiences that should be analyzed in the voca- 
tional counseling process. Consequently, cooperative 
efforts are focused on meeting the needs of each in- 
dividual youth to the extent possible, with each service 
complementing the other. 


Schools Are Showing More Interest 


During the past few years, vast improvement has 
been noted in the interest and initiative evidenced by 
the schools to start the joint program early in the 
school year, to provide more adequate facilities for 
testing and counseling, and to schedule counseling 
interviews so that the employment counselor can make 


full use of the schoolday. In evaluating the adequacy 
of a school guidance program, the Department of Ed- 
ucation stipulates that every student must be provided 
at least one interview concerning occupational choice. 
When the student is planning to go to college, the 
school counselor conducts the interview. When the 
student is planning to enter the labor market upon 
leaving high school, the employment service counselor 
often conducts this interview. 

Since the school dropout problem is particularly 
acute in South Carolina, cooperative efforts have been 
increased to provide more help to students who are 
uncertain about remaining in school or who have al- 
ready dropped out. On a periodic basis, school guid- 
ance supervisors send lists of the names and addresses 
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of dropouts to local ES offices. Local offices then 
write to these youths offering help if they are seeking 
work. In the first year under this plan (1961-62), 
four times more dropouts registered for work at the 
local offices than in the previous year, and there was 
a fivefold increase in the number of placements. 

Other methods used to facilitate the transition from 
school to work include: (1) participation of ES per- 
sonnel with school administrators and school coun- 
selors, and with representatives of technical and 
vocational education in meetings with the PTA and 
other groups organized in the interest of youth; (2) 
talks to seniors and undergraduates in high schools on 
choosing a career and explanations of the scope of ES 
services for youth entering the labor market; (3) 
providing, with the assistance of the youth consult- 
ant of the national office, inservice training on serv- 
ices to youth; and (4) preparation of a leaflet, 
entitled “The Working Teenager,” as a handy refer- 
ence about child labor laws which apply to youth in 
South Carolina. The fact that a favorable relation- 
ship had already been established with State supervi- 
sors of vocational education before the days of ARA 
and MDTA signified a readiness to take advantage 
of such training. South Carolina was one of the first 
States to have a training program approved under 
each of these acts. 


Employer Relations Program Improved 


New approaches to strengthening relationships with 
employers have been correlated with efforts to increase 
the training opportunities for youth. Periodic office 
evaluations by the administrative, operational, and 
technical staff have probably contributed most to de- 
termining which problem areas needed improvement. 
These evaluations have often resulted in helpful rec- 
ommendations, including ways of improving and 
maintaining employer relations programs. 

New procedures have included more coordinated 
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planning by local office personnel who serve the schools 
and those who serve employers. One device used 
successfully is a form entitled “Occupational Brief.” 
This form, completed by employment counselors, de- 
scribes youths who are considered suitable for job 
development by employer relations representatives. 
Another method is pregraduation interviews at the 
local office between seniors and employers. 

Results achieved since the 1957 appraisal of services 
to youth, particularly as they relate to ES-school coop- 
erative programs, are as follows: 

Comparison of local office service under cooperative school 


programs for high school graduates and dropouts in South 
Carolina, schools years 1955-56 and 1961-62 


Number 
1961-62 1955-56 

Graduating students in high 

schools served by Employment 

aes satin . 14, 640 
Nonagricultural placements of 

registered graduating students. 1, 377 
Dropouts registering under co- 

operative program_ 396 
Dropouts placed in nonagricul- 

tural jobs aban 2 168 


Percent 
change 


425.4 


The table shows that in South Carolina the number 
of young persons served through the schools has in- 
creased, but how can we appraise the quality of services 
as they have affected the vocational future of these 
youths? A look at the program in the Columbia 
local office area during 1961-62 and the jobs obtained 
by the persons served may be pertinent to this kind of 
an evaluation. 

All but 4 of the 28 senior high schools in the two 
counties served by the Columbia office were included 


in the cooperative program. Before the seniors were 


screened for the specific services they might need, the 
employment counselor talked to them about making 


a vocational choice. At this time she explained de- 
velopments in the local labor market. For instance, 
in recent years the area has experienced marked 
changes affecting the occupational structure. The 
transition to an economy more heavily weighted by 
manufacturing and the changes due to automation 
have necessitated more training for technicians and 
highly skilled workers. The counselor’s description of 
the wide range of job choices available to graduates in 
the Columbia area helped them to identify their needs, 
as related to obtaining suitable work. Of the 2,212 
graduating students in the schools served, 934 regis- 
tered for service by the Employment Service. 

The counselors and placement interviewers used all 
avaliable tools to help these young applicants to choose, 
enter, and progress in an occupational field. Since 
a large proportion of young persons had taken the busi- 
ness education courses in the schools, proficiency and 
spelling tests were used for all. For the seniors who 
were untrained for specific jobs or who were unsure 
as to the types of work they wished to enter, the 
GENERAL ApTITUDE TEsT BATTERY was administered, 
followed by counseling interviews. The Interest Check 
List was used extensively with the seniors who were 
counseled. 

Between 1955—56 and 1961-62, the number of high 
school seniors served in the Columbia area increased 
by 147 percent, and nonagricultural placements of 
youth rose by 128 percent. Improved coordination 
among the various units in the office accounted largely 
for the increase in placements. ‘The counselors have 
worked closely with the placement unit by helping to 
solicit suitable job openings when job development 
appeared to be needed for young applicants. An effec- 
tive working relationship has existed also between the 
employer relations staff and the counseling unit. Rep- 
resentatives in each 


section have participated in 


Two of the varied job openings in which the Employment Service was able to place young workers. 
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“Career Day” programs conducted at the schools. 
Further, employer relations staff have let counselors 
know when personnel managers are scheduled at local 
offices for pregraduation interviews with seniors and 
other applicants. Thus, the counselors have had an 
opportunity to discuss with personnel managers the 
qualifications of some of the young applicants who, 
although suitable for referral, had had difficulty in 
selling themselves to an employer. 

What kinds of jobs were found for the youth served 
in 1961-62? Many of the graduates were referred 
to jobs with good promotional possibilities, such as 
manager trainee in retail trade, financial institutions, 
and manufacturing plants. The young persons placed 
in jobs of this kind generally had excellent academic 
records and indicated qualities of leadership. 

Many male graduates who were eligible took ad- 
vantage of the technical and vocational training op- 
portunities which increased during 1962. The per- 
formance of one student in a drafting course under 
the Manpower Development and Training Act was 
so outstanding that an opportunity for employment as 
a draftsman with a local insulation contractor was 
offered to him before he had completed the course. 


Some Youth Train on the Job 


The opportunities for apprenticeship training are 
limited in this area, but numerous young workers have 
accepted openings which offer on-the-job training as 
electricians, plumbers, sheet metal workers, furnace 
installers, cabinetmakers, machinists, etc. In most in- 
stances, the graduating students placed on these jobs 
utilized training that had been provided in high school. 

Young men and young women have been placed also 
on jobs which afforded them both inservice and out- 
service training; e.g., bank tellers and insurance work- 
ers. These entry jobs provide opportunities for growth 
and upgrading. Typical of this group is a young wom- 
an who accepted a position as teller trainee with 
a local bank. The employer provides outservice 
courses in banking and other subjects pertinent to 
growth in her work. 

All the schools in the Columbia area provide busi- 
ness training for the students and some offer distribu- 
tive education. Often these are the only vocational 
courses available. Many of the graduating seniors who 
had achieved enough proficiency to enable them to 
compete satisfactorily in the labor market were placed 
easily. Approximately 50 of the 1962 girl graduates 
were placed as stenographers, clerk-typists, bookkeep- 
ers, analysis clerks, and keypunch operators. The 
boys trained in distributive education classes were 
placed mostly in the sales field and as stock and 
shipping clerks. Since some students who had taken 
business education courses had no real interest and 
little aptitude for such work, it became necessary upon 
graduation for them to choose an occupation other 
than one in the clerical field. Many students decided 
that they would like production work in manufacturing 
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plants and, consequently, were placed as assemblers, 
condenser winders, draw twist operators, and sewing 
machine operators. 

Although the range of job opportunities was not 
as varied for Negro youths as for others, some of the 
local employers showed no discrimination in their 
employment practices. Occupations in which Negro 
graduates were placed included production work in 
manufacturing plants as indicated above. 

During the school year 1961-62, the Columbia office 
stepped up its services to dropouts, as more youths 
leaving school enlisted the help of the local office in 
getting jobs. Sixty percent of the dropouts who 
registered during the year were placed on nonagricul- 
tural jobs. Sometimes financial need, sometimes lack 
of interest and low achievement, caused the student 
to drop out of school. Whatever the problem, the 
dropout usually needed some help in finding a solution. 

Often a young applicant seeks employment before 
the school counselor knows that he is contemplating 
withdrawal from school. The potential dropout often 
hesitates to give the underlying facts to the school, but 
may explain them to the employment counselor. When 
these conditions exist, the method which has proved 
most satisfactory involves the school guidance person- 
nel. The employment counselor in the Columbia office 
reaches school counselors by telephone when a drop- 
out or potential dropout is interviewed. Often these 
students return to school, sometimes with a part-time 
job. Recently, two 15-year-old boys registered at the 
local office for work. When the school guidance 
worker was called, the employment counselor found 
that the school was unaware of the situation. Im- 
mediate action brought together the students, their 
parents, and school representatives, with the result 
that both students returned to school. 

An editor in a South Carolina town of moderate size 
expressed his views regarding the ES-school coopera- 
tive program under the heading, “Employment Service 
Renders Valuable Service to Youth.” The following 
excerpt tells why he considered such a program worth 
while. 

“There is a great deal of interest in this program 
on the part of the seniors who will graduate. They 
already realize how important it is to know their own 
capacities and limitations. 

“We trust that by bringing this matter to the atten- 
tion of area employers, we will help them to realize 
the potential of such a screened and evaluated labor 
pool—a realization which we hope will help open the 
doors of area employment to as many of our high 
school graduates as possible. 

“Each year we lose many bright, promising young 
men and women to other labor fields—young men and 
women who could add much to their own community, 
and who are willing to ‘stay at home’ if they could only 
find adequate employment. 

“We urge area employers to help them do that. 
They will be helping themselves in the long run, too!” 
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Karl Ziegler, coordinator of school place- 
ment services, and Anne Valdez, man- 
ager, San Francisco Youth and Student 
Office (standing left), greet guests at an 
Open House for employers and community 
agencies. 


ES and San Francisco Schools Cooperate ... 


2) Years of Youth | oe 


By MRS. ANNE VALDEZ 


Manager, Youth and Student Office, San Francisco 


California State Employment Service 


N 1943, the cooperative youth placement program 

of the San Francisco Unified School District and 
the California State Employment Service came into 
being. Now 20 years later, because of the increasing 
complexity and diversity of the economy, and the 
many technological changes which create new occu- 
pations while making others obsolete, the “marriage” 
of schools and Employment Service continues to be a 
necessary and worthwhile union. 

The school placement program is an “on-campus” 
operation, with employment service interviewers sta- 
tioned in the high schools of the city. The coordi- 
nator of Child Welfare Services of the school and the 
manager of the San Francisco Youth and Student Em- 
ployment Service Office of the California State Em- 
ployment Service are responsible for administering and 
directing the program. Firstline supervision is pro- 
vided by the Coordinator of School Placement Serv- 
ices of the Youth Office. The placement staff of the 
cooperative venture consists of San Francisco Unified 
School District vocational counselors and three em- 
ployment counselors of the Employment Service. 

While working on the placement program, the voca- 
tional counselors are excused from all other school du- 
ties, and their normal assignments are turned over to 
other vocational counselors. The vocational coun- 
selors on the school placement program are rotated 
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each 6 months so they can bring back to their regular 
assignments the occupational and labor market in- 
formation gained from experience on the youth place- 
ment program. 

The school placement program staff (including the 
personnel furnished by the school department) receives 
official Department of Employment training in all ap- 
propriate employment service activities. Each of the 
school placement interviewers spends 2 half-days 
weekly in the Youth and Student Office where he keeps 
informed of current labor market conditions and has 
access to up-to-date information on job specifications 
and demand. Morning staff meetings and field visits 
provide additional opportunity for increased job 
knowledge and exchange of information. The re- 
mainder of the school interviewer's time is spent in 
the schools, where students come for registration and 
referral to part-time jobs, and for full-time jobs upon 
graduation. 

It is a tribute to both the Department of Employ- 
ment and the San Francisco Unified School District 
that the staffs of both agencies work as an entity to- 
ward a common goal. This approach is of primary 
importance for successful operation of a_ school- 
employment service placement program. 

Of the 150,000 job placements made by the Youth 
Employment Service in San Francisco since the pro- 
gram’s inception 20 years ago, 55,000 were made di- 
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John Carlson (top) of Abraham Lincoln High School and Richard 
Dumas, Polytechnic High School, attend school 4 hours daily and 
work as trainee framemen in the afternoons. 


rectly in the schools. Yet neither the school depart- 
ment nor the Employment Service is content merely 
to increase numbers of placements. The rate of drop- 
outs, with its attendant misery for the young persons 
involved, is still a serious problem. Even for the high 
school graduate, it is becoming ever more difficult to 
bridge the gap from high school to the first job. The 
transition from high school to college, in most cases, 
is a far easier step than from high school to employ- 
ment. 

Some of the tools for building the needed bridge 
are available already in the form of the school-employ- 
ment service cooperative project and its active work- 
experience program. This program is often called 
the 4-4 plan, because the students attend classes 4 
hours and work 4 hours each day. Students enrolled 
in the 4-4 program gain meaningful job experience, 
while receiving school credits and wages for their work. 
Many students who otherwise would quit school are 
encouraged to remain. In the past few years, despite 
the most aggressive job promotional efforts of the 
school-ES placement program, it has become increas- 
ingly difficult to develop the number of work-experi- 
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ence jobs needed for the rising number of youths who 
would benefit from such a project. 

Through the San Francisco Jobs for Youth Commit- 
tee, of which he is chairman, Dr. Harold Spears, su- 
perintendent, San Francisco Unified School District, 
held a meeting at which he approached the leaders of 
business and industry in San Francisco to enlist their 
help in building a bridge from school to work. Dr. 
Spears urged employers to explore their ability to pro- 
vide additional work-experience opportunities. He 
also suggested that employers keep the school depart- 
ment informed of changes in job specifications that 
require changes in school curricula. 

Employers responded to the challenge and began to 
reexamine their entry jobs with a view to suggesting 
innovations in school curricula that would prepare 
students for part-time jobs while in school and full- 
time jobs upon completing school. From this action 
evolved a new supply of work-experience opportunities 
for San Francisco youths. The success of this promo- 
tional activity was due to the utilization of a commu- 
nity Jobs for Youth Committee, to the participation 
of the school superintendent, and to the cooperation 
of the school system and Employment Service in join- 
ing forces to reach and serve employers and youths. 


How the Plan Works 


For those interested in the detailed contents of a 
work-experience plan and the steps involved in put- 
ting such a plan into effect, the following information 
may prove helpful. 

Because the best opportunity for 4—4 jobs is with em- 
ployers who are experiencing a shortage of adequately 


trained full-time workers, the most useful source of 
potential employers is the active and inactive file of 
hard-to-fill orders. Obviously, high school students 
will not meet the criteria of fully trained employees, but 
here is where the “special curricula” approach is the 
chief selling point in interesting employers in the work- 
experience plan. 

Sometimes the Employment Service makes the ini- 
tial contact with an employer: on other occasions school 
personnel make the contact. In the case of a very 
successful ongoing work-experience project with a key 
employer in the data-processing and computer in- 
dustry, the special assistant to Dr. Spears made the 
initial contact with the firm. It was known that the 
company was experiencing difficulty in finding entry 
workers who could meet the firm’s standards for train- 
ees as customer engineers. This job involves servicing 
a variety of electromechanical or electronic business 
machines in customer offices in an assigned territory. 
The customer engineer diagnoses machine trouble and 
effects repairs; plans and performs preventive main- 
tenance; and exercises discretion and tact in main- 
taining satisfactory customer relations. 

The employer was seeking candidates with interest 
and aptitude in working with mechanical or electrical 
equipment, desire to work with people, ability to meet 
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the public, and businesslike appearance and attitude. 
Except for the interest and aptitude in working with 
equipment and dealing with the public, all of the other 
qualifications (special training, grooming, and _atti- 
tude) could be imparted by the schools. When the 
employer was told of the work-experience plan, and 
the ability of the schools to tailor special courses to 
meet urgent job demands of business and industry, he 
was sold on the 44 plan. A job description was pre- 


pared, and a job order forwarded to the San Francisco 
Youth and Student Office for distribution to the 
school-ES placement interviewers. 


The mathematics, science, and industrial arts de- 
partments of the schools were consulted in the screening 
The employer asked to see 30 boys and ex- 
pressed interest in interviewing even those who did 
not yet meet all the qualifications. In this way, he 
felt he could help motivate boys to make up deficiencies 
in mathematics and other subjects. Ten boys were 
hired and are being paid $40 weekly by the employer 
while they attend regular classes halfday and train half- 
day. They receive five semester credits for the work 
portion. ‘The other 20 boys enrolled in special Satur- 
day classes, in addition to attending regular school, to 
make up deficiencies. Upon successful completion of 
the Saturday course, the 20 can reapply. Hence, the 
project is serving a twofold purpose: Providing trainee 
jobs for qualified students and motivating potential 
dropouts to complete their education. The work of 
the students who were hired is evaluated by high school 
work-experience and distributive education coordina- 
tors. 

Another worthwhile work-experience project imple- 
mented by the schools is for high school boys and girls 
with the local telephone company. The procedures 
are the same as those described above. Boys are being 
trained as framemen; girls, as telephone operators and 
clerical workers. 

Because of new electronic equipment in the banking 
field in San Francisco, the manager of the Youth Office 
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Two high school students on the work-study 
program thank their employers for the oppor- 
nity to earn while learning. 


is now working with the banks on a proposed work- 
experience project in the banking industry. 

Other ongoing work-experience projects developed 
by the Youth Office include jobs for trainee stock 
clerks, sales clerks, medical receptionists, calculating 
machine operators, teletype operators, cashiers, in- 
surance coders, laboratory helpers, display men, and 
comparison shoppers. 

Counseling and prevention of school dropout are im- 
portant functions of the school-ES placement project. 
This year the Employment Service appointed an addi- 
tional counselor to the program. By appointment, she 
goes to each high school and talks to any prospective 
dropout referred to her by teachers, principals, school 
counselors, or school employment interviewers. By 
describing the lack of jobs for dropouts and the need 
for skills to compete in the labor market, the employ- 
ment service counselor has been able to encourage 
many students to complete their education. Where 
financial assistance or the motivation of part-time work 
is needed to help the student finish school, the employ- 
ment service counselor attempts to develop an after- 
school job for the student. 

We have found that if this counseling is provided 
right on the school premises before a student becomes 
separated from his tie with school, many potential 
leavers are willing to remain. Under the previous 
system, they checked out of schoo] and then came di- 
rectly to the Employment Service for counseling and 
possible job referral. Once they had made the break 
with school, they were reluctant to return. In some 
instances, of course, the student persists in dropping 
school despite the counselor’s best efforts. When this 
happens, the employment service counselor continues 
to work with the student, tries to find him full-time 
work, and attempts to encourage him to get his di- 
ploma through night classes. 

Another program of the school-ES placement proj- 
ect is the summer “Youth Wants To Work” activity. 
The personnel assigned by the school department to 
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the school-ES placement program work in the Youth 
Office during the summer. In cooperation with the 
San Francisco Youth Association (an organization of 
student representatives from all schools and youth 
clubs in the city), the school-ES placement program 
carries on a vigorous publicity and job development 
campaign for summer jobs for students. 

Local TV and radio stations help prepare films, ar- 
range discussions, and broadcast spot announcements 
about the need for summer jobs. Last summer, news- 
papers carried 52 feature articles, 11 pictures, 4 edito- 
rials, and 74 “job wanted” ads. A total of 200,000 
youth employment brochures were mailed to prospec- 
tive employers. PTA’s and neighborhood centers 
distributed more brochures. The San Francisco 
Water Department enclosed 160,000 youth brochures 
in water bills sent out during the summer months. 
Youth posters were displayed by stores and markets. 
Students spoke to community business leaders. The 
“Jobs for Youth” committee helped to arouse public 
enthusiasm and concern for vacation jobs for students. 
The city of San Francisco provided 167 student jobs 
in playgrounds, swimming pools, and parks. Despite 
a tight job market for entry workers, 2,258 students 
were placed during the summer period. This was an 
increase of 21 percent over 1961. 

The experience of the cooperative school-ES place- 
ment program has shown that, by pooling resources 
and energies, the two agencies are able to do a far bet- 
ter job in guidance and placement than they can do 
when each agency goes its own way. 





At Press TIME 


(Continued from page 2) 


These grants went to existing or newly formed or- 
ganizations which represented all vital community 
groups, public and private. 

Certain other cities that have applied for juvenile 
delinquency grants, but have not yet been awarded 
such grants, are receiving technical and consultive 
service from the President’s Committee to help them 
receive grants from other sources, public or private. 

Training personnel who work with problem youth 
is the other major part of the Federal program. In 
the training area, grants are made for university-based 
training centers, curriculum development, and short- 
term workshops. Curricula in both the centers and 
the workshops will include principles underlying the 
community approach to youth problems and specific 
methods that the trainee can apply to the needs of his 
own locality. 

Besides the preliminary assistance which the Em- 
ployment Service has given in the cities where plans 
have gotten underway, the local offices will also be 
called upon to assist juvenile delinquency demonstra- 
tion projects, in both the grant and nongrant cities, to 
obtain counseling, testing, and placement services and 
to help them set up training programs for youth under 
the Manpower Development and Training Act. 
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College Heads Meet in Washington 
on Youth Problems 


THE presidents and deans of 21 land-grant colleges 
met at Howard University in Washington, D.C., for 
2 days in January as part of a series of such meetings 
sponsored by the U.S. Department of Labor. This 
year’s theme was “The Responsibility of Colleges and 
Universities in the Preparation and Motivation of 
Youth for the Emerging Opportunities in Govern- 
ment and Industry.” 

“Colleges and universities have a prime responsi- 
bility today, as never before in preparation and motiva- 
tion of youth for emerging employment opportunities 
in private industry and government,” Secretary of 
Labor, W. Willard Wirtz told the school leaders at the 
opening session. 

The Secretary emphasized that this is true particu- 
larly in the case of youth in minority groups, who 
understandably lack strong motivation because of 
traditional exclusion and limited acceptance in all but 
the lower rungs of the labor force ladder. He also 
called attention to heartening signs of newly emerging 
employment opportunities for minority-group youth. 

Vice President Lyndon B. Johnson, who gave the 
keynote address, also stressed the importance of moti- 
vation of Negro youth lest they fail to take full ad- 
vantage of now unparalleled educational opportunities 
to prepare for employment in skilled and technical 
fields. 

“The most tragic mistake that a young Negro can 
make today,” said the Vice President, “is to decide that 
there is no basis for faith in the opportunity which the 
future will offer him.” 

“The basic fact facing today’s young Negro,” he 
stated, “is that his Nation is confronted in these last 
decades of the 20th century with the most serious 
shortage of highly skilled manpower we have ever 
known. The appetite of American industry and gov. 
ernment for college graduates has never been as 
great—and yet we are graduating too few advanced 
degree students in the sciences and related fields today 
to meet even yesterday’s demands. If we are realistic 
about it, this means that before the 1970’s have come 
and gone, the opportunity for trained Negro youth will 
be the greatest in history—and room will be open for 
them at the top of the ladder, not on the bottom rungs 
alone.” 

The role of Government in the equal employment 
opportunity field was discussed in detail, first by John 
W. Macy, Chairman of the U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, and then by Hobart Taylor, Jr., Executive 
Vice Chairman of the President’s Committee on Equal 
Employment Opportunity. 

Other Labor Department officials participating 
were: Under Secretary John F. Henning; Assistant 
Secretary George L-P Weaver; Assistant Secretary 
Esther Peterson; Assistant Administrative Assistant 
Secretary Edward J. McVeigh; BLS Commissioner 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Worcester local office staff members 
plan for summer jobs and community 
action as part of the youth program. 
lef? to right: interviewers James J. 
McGuinn, Evelyn F. Cross, and Chet 
Darling, and Employmeni? Service sec- 
tion manager William J. Donovan. 


Nummer Jobs and a Willing Community 


By HOMER N. LAVIGNE 


Supervising Manager, Worcester Local Office 
Massachusetts Division of Employment Security 


TELEPHONE call to the local Employment 

Service office in February 1962 started a series of 
activities which involved a number of community 
groups and resulted in improved job opportunities for 
young people in the Worcester, Mass., area. The call 
was from Mrs. Edward Mason, president of the Wor- 
chester chapter of the National Council of Jewish 
Women, who said in effect, “Can we help you help 
youths get jobs?” The council was conducting a na- 
tional “Jobs for Youth” program. 


The local office staff considered a number of possi- 
ble plans before one was found which seemed feasible 
for utilizing the volunteer efforts of this group of 
women, untrained in the field of employment service, 


on a temporary and part-time basis. That plan was 
to use them in the local office on a promotional tele- 
phone campaign to help develop summer jobs, and to 
work jointly in arranging and conducting a job 
clinic for high school students. ‘The council accepted 
this plan. 

The local office arranged a meeting with representa- 
tives of the council and other groups with which the 
ES had worked in behalf of youths. Besides council 
members, others at the meeting represented the Wor- 
cester Diocese Schools, the Worcester Public Schools 
Guidance Department, and the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. ‘The State supervisor of Youth 
Services was asked to attend because of her particular 
interest in youth placement. 

Numerous suggestions resulted in agreements to 
coordinate activities on a definite timetable: 


March—A camp and resort job clinic for youths 
18 and older. 
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A pril, May—Promotional telephone calls by coun- 
cil volunteers. 

May—A job clinic for high school graduates and 
students 16 and older. 

March to August—Job development by the local 
ES office by visit, telephone, mail, newspaper, 
radio, and other publicity. 


The camp and resort job clinic was held from 2:15 
to 4 p.m. on March 29 in the local office large meeting 
room. Notices and registration forms had been dis- 
tributed by high school counselors, and admission 
tickets were mailed to those who registered. Prior to 
the clinic, the employer relations representative had 
called on the directors of all summer camps in the area 
and obtained their job openings (including one for the 
position of executive director of Camp Fire Girls 
which the local office filled through its regular sources. 
Students who attended were referred to these and 
other jobs obtained through the central camp and 
resort unit in Boston. 

The next step was the telephoning by council volun- 
teers. This was a new experience for the local office 
staff as well as for the volunteers, and we had some 
concern about their “sales” and order-writing ability, 
the reaction of employers, and acceptance of the vol- 
unteers by the regular office staff. At a staff meeting, 
the program was explained and arrangements were 
made for use of the desks and telephones of employer 
relations representatives during the hours when they 
were normally out of the office. Placement inter- 
viewers were asked to obtain any missing job order 
information, if necessary, by a followup telephone call. 
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Student Job Clinic 
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More than twice this number of newspaper clippings publicized the activities of the Worcester local office in behalf of young jobseekers. 


Records of employers in the “minor market,” selected 
for seasonal potentiality, were prepared. 

The youth employment counselor met with all vol- 
unteers at the office where he instructed them in ES 
policies, telephone techniques, and order taking. 
They were enthusiastic and ready learners. 

From Monday, April 30, to Friday, May 11, these 
friendly volunteers appeared on schedule, two each 
morning and two each afternoon, with never a default. 
If anyone was unable to fulfill her commitment, a 
team captain saw to it that a substitute appeared on 
time. The result was 788 telephone calls which the 
office never could have made otherwise and 110 job 
openings for youths which it might not have obtained, 
plus 53 “leads” which were followed up in June. Staff 
cooperation, employer reaction, and the quality of 
order taking were good. A letter of commendation 
was sent to each volunteer. 

On May 10, the job clinic for high school students 
was held at the YWCA Memorial Hall. This loca- 
tion was chosen for several reasons: The local office 
had previously worked with YW programs commit- 
tees on youth and young adult program recommenda- 
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tions; seating capacity of the hall seemed adequate; 
and the clinic would give some youngsters their first 
opportunity to get acquainted with the YWCA and its 


mixed-group activities. Notices of the clinic were 
given to students by school guidance counselors. Ad- 
mission was to be limited to the first 200 who regis- 
tered, but standing room was found for an additional 
15. 

Among the subjects discussed with the students 
were: “Youth and Work,” “What an Employer Looks 
for When Hiring,” “What Part the Employment Of- 
fice Plays in Finding Jobs for Youths,’ “Community 
Action for Youth Employment,” and “What Are the 
Rules and Regulations for Students?” 

Students were not available yet for summer work, 
but some who were able to take part-time jobs after 
school hours were referred to employers as the clinic 
ended. 

By June, the local office was in the final stages of 
preparation for the influx of young jobseekers. The 
special “‘summer file” of applications was growing fast. 
The ERR’s were visiting firms in selected industries 
and bringing back openings for students and graduates. 
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Telephone calls by placement interviewers brought 
more openings. Promotional letters, prepared by the 
State employer services unit, were mailed to 6,000 em- 
ployers in April, and again in May and June. Every 
order, regardless of kind or source, was prominently 
marked “Summer” or “No Summer’ to indicate the 
employer’s willingness to accept an applicant for this 
period. This marking was continued into August. 

The local office appealed to all members of the 
Personnel Directors’ Council not only to consider these 
young applicants for jobs, but, after hiring them, to 
carry out their obligation as employers to train and 
discipline them as workers. 

The Worcester County Employers Association issued 
a bulletin to its members asking them to report job 
openings for youths to the DES offices in their areas. 

Special listings of summer jobs were posted on the 
local office bulletin boards and included in the usual 
“Job Openings” inventory which is mailed biweekly 
to 184 focal points of applicant supply. The local 


office weekend and midweek newspaper ads included 
these jobs. 

Radio stations WAAB, WNEB, WORC, and WTAG 
carried the messages to applicants and employers on 
the “Job Bulletins’ which are broadcast for the 
Worcester local office several times a day, 7 days a 
week. 

During all these months regular reports were given 
to the community through stories and editorials in 
the morning, evening, and Sunday editions of the 
TELEGRAM and GazETTE newspapers. 

It would be gratifying to report that the local office 
was able to place all youths who applied for summer 
or regular work, but applicants still outnumbered 
openings. However through this extra effort the Em- 
ployment Service was able to find additional jobs; 
through the job clinics it prepared some students for 
getting their own jobs; and through the public infor- 
mation program it made employers more conscious of 
the job needs of young people entering the labor 
market. 


in the a office 


HE summer youth employment program in Twin 

Falls, Idaho, has become as much a part of the 
summer environment as ice cream and lemonade. 
Twin Falls is a city of 21,000 located in beautiful 
Magic Valley of south-central Idaho. Although Twin 
Falls has for many years had an outstanding summer 
recreation program for its youth, there has been an 
urgent need for development of youth employment op- 
portunities. Due to the small population, Twin Falls 
does not experience the crucial unemployment of youth 
which exists in some metropolitan areas ; however, there 
is seasonal unemployment of available youth. The 
Employment Security’s Youth Employment Service 
(YES) has answered this need. From the very begin- 
ning, the program has enjoyed increasing community 
acceptance and participation. 
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By LARRY O. ROWE, Counselor 


and LARRY D. MITCHELL, Consultant 
Idaho Employment Security Agency 


The Youth Employment Service was born out of 
the needs of our times. A national survey shows that 
nearly half of the population of high school age (14— 
17 years) works at some time during the year, mostly, 
of course, during the summer vacation. In order to 
help Idaho’s young people utilize their leisure time and 
to aid in solving some of the financial problems with 
which they are faced, the Governor’s Conference on 
Young People’s Development, held at the statehouse 
in January 1956, recommended that facilities be set 
up to meet their specific needs. YES had its beginning 
in Twin Falls in the summer of 1957 as a joint project 
of the Employment Security Agency and a local com- 
munity service organization, and it has continued to 
expand. 

It was found that adequate publicity and community 
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Community participation is a necessary prerequisite for an effec- 
tive Youth Employment Service. Representatives from the Employ- 
ment Security Agency ond service organizations jointly plan and 
conduct a meeting for an advisory council group consisting of 
advertising media officials and community leaders. 


participation are two primary factors necessary in con- 
ducting a successful YES program; we noted that the 
number of jobs coming into our office was in direct 
proportion to the amount and quality of publicity 
achieved by the program. Realizing this, we estab- 
lished good rapport with our local newspaper and 
radio and television stations. The newspaper pub- 
lished photographs and a written article on placements 
of particular interest as they occurred. Outstanding 
among these was a Sunday feature article involving 
a young lady who was sent to Puerto Rico on a 1-yea1 
governess job. ‘This article showed the young lady 
studying travel brochures and standing beside a large 
travel poster of Puerto Rico. The local television sta- 
tion was supplied with a series of 45-millimeter slides 
with its call letters and accompanying spot announce- 
ments. ‘These appeared throughout the summer with 
an appeal to hire the youth. This was a public service 
function of the station and involved no cost to the 
Employment Security Agency. Local dairies in the 
area distributed handi-number cards to their patrons 
for writing down telephone numbers, and included on 
this card was the number of the Youth Employment 
Service; department and grocery stores in the urban 
and rural areas inserted YES handouts with customer 
purchases. Through this multimethod approach, near- 
maximum exposure of YES publicity to prospective 
employers was accomplished. 


A local service club cooperates with the Employ- 
ment Security Agency in sponsoring the YES program. 


In addition, the program is given a start through ad- 
vanced planning by an advisory council composed of 
presidents of service clubs, secretaries of fraternity and 
sorority organizations, church and school officials, 
representatives of local advertising media, union off- 
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cials, and leaders of farm organizations. At the coun- 
cil’s orientation meeting, which has been well attended, 
the mechanics of the YES program are explained and 
those attending the meeting are asked to carry the 
message back to their respective groups. One of the 
major purposes of this meeting is to arouse public 
awareness of, and to obtain community support for, 
the YES program. ‘Through its suggestions and public 
relations, this council aids tremendously in the pro- 
gram’s effectiveness. In addition, letters are set out 
to a large number of employers encouraging them to 
hire young workers and informing them of the assist- 
ance available through the Youth Employment Serv- 
ice. 

At the current rate of unemployment, finding jobs 
for young people is not an easy task. Consequently, 
the planning of a summer youth employment program 
starts early in the year and is timed so that the com- 
munity, the YES office, and student workers are “ready 
for action” as soon as school is out in the spring. Be- 
fore school closes, the community organizations begin 
their YES promotional activities by letting employers 


Handouts were inserted with customer purchases by department 
and grocery stores. 


2, Soade 4d . 
oman aleye™ 


Hundreds of our local youth need summer employment. 
You can get an eager, alert young worker to do a 
job for you by calling: 


733-488C 


YOUTH EMPLOYMENT SERVICE (YES) 
OF THE 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY AGENCY 


404 THIRI ST NORTH 


8:00 A.M. TO 5:00 P.M 
MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 


Here are some of the jobs our youth can do well: 


Typing Farm Work 
Shorthand Baby Sitting Messenger 
Sales Clerk Dish Washing Gardening 
Service Station Mother’s Helper Yard Work 
Display Work Housework Car Washing 
Stock Boys and Girls Window Washing Cellar Cleaning 
Soda Fountain Rubbish Removal Waitress 


AND MANY OTHER JOBS! 


A professional Employment Placement Officer wil! 
dispatch a Youth to work for you. 


Shopping 


1F THE ABILITY TO WORK MUST BE LEARNED— 
AND |S NOT A NATURAL TALENT—THEN THE 
INCLUSION OF WORK EXPERIENCE IN THE 

EDUCATION OF YOUNG PEOPLE !S ESSENTIAL. 
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know that the local employment office is the com- 
munity center where jobs should be listed; the student 
workers complete their work applications; and the 
placement officer reviews the applications to determine 
each jobseeker’s capabilities. 

Approximately 3 weeks before the dismissal of the 
area schools, representatives from the Employment 
Security Agency and the cosponsoring service organi- 
zation contact school officials to arrange for students 
to file applications for work. <A notice is posted on 
the school bulletin board that on a given day in the 
near future a Youth Employment Representative will 
be in the school for this purpose. On this day, each 
student desiring summer work is given an application 
blank and an information sheet explaining how to 
complete the application. The students are instructed 
to fill out the form at their convenience and to return 
it to the local office of the Employment Security 
Agency. When the application is returned, a personal 
interview is conducted; the card is checked for com- 
pleteness, and pertinent comments are entered. Each 
student is given a pamphlet explaining the mechanics 
of the program, and an interviewer explains the stu- 
dent’s responsibilities regarding employment. This 
discussion may include hints on employer approach, 
personal grooming, work habits, and relations with fel- 
low workers. 

When a job order is received, the placement of- 
ficer reviews the applicant file for selection of a suit- 
able applicant. It is the policy of the Youth Employ- 


This pamphlet explaining the mechanics of the YES pro- 
gram is given to each student who applies for summer 
work. 


| 
| Your 
~=6WWELS. 


and 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY AGENCY 


STATE OF OAM 
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This young man, who works for a local building contractor, was 
among over 700 young people placed in suitable employment 
through the Twin Falls, Idaho, Youth Employment Service. To 
insure employer satisfaction, a YES representative frequently 
makes a personal followup of the referral. 


ment Service to refer only qualified workers who have 
a sincere desire to work. When a suitable youth ap- 
plicant has been selected, he is called into the em- 
ployment office for a prereferral interview; at this in- 
terview, the job duties, wages, hours of work, and other 
employment conditions are discussed with the appli- 
cant. Particularly for those youngsters who are going 
out on their first jobs, the placement officer may again 
suggest a few basic “do’s” and “don’ts” involved in 
finding a job and keeping it. When the interview is 
completed, the applicant is referred to the prospective 
employer. 

An increasing proportion of applicants have suc- 
ceeded in becoming employed through their own in- 
itiative. We believe that many were able to obtain 
these jobs as a result of local office promotional ef- 
forts which stimulated employer acceptance of youth- 
ful workers. Also many youngsters placed by the YES 
program in previous years have returned to the same 
job in ensuing summers, indicating employer and em- 
ployee satisfaction. 

The purpose of the YES program is to bridge the gap 
between youths of high school and college age (14 to 
22 years) and employers, by providing special serv- 


ice during the summer months to help these young 
people find jobs and to help employers find workers. 
Additional goals of the program are to help youth de- 
velop good work habits, increase ability to work with 
others, teach a realistic value of money, and impress 


youth with the dignity of work. The Employment 
Security Agency sees two major problems facing our 
youth: (1) How to utilize leisure time, and (2) how 
to qualify for work to meet today’s rising economic 
need. The YES program was established to help meet 
these needs. 
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“When I’m Old Enough- 
Goodby!” 
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UT OF 275 entries in the San Francisco Inter- 
national Film Festival, “When I’m Old Enough, 
Goodbye!” placed second in the “Government Films 
for General Information” category. Though the con- 
cept for the film originated in the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, the project was actually a joint USES- 
State effort from the start. 

It began when States expressed growing concern 
over the employment problems of school dropouts. 
State after State reported a lack of sufficient job op- 
portunities to meet the employment needs of school 
dropouts. To place these youngsters in suitable jobs 
was fast becoming a major problem throughout the 
service. USES-State youth programs, straining to keep 
pace with the need, were stepping up the degree and 
tempo of services to youth. Despite these efforts, States 
reported that many employers, especially the larger 
firms, were no longer hiring young people without a 
high school education, because of the increasingly 
higher skills required in many jobs. 

Employment and unemployment figures pointed up 
even further the nationwide nature of the problem. 


For example, the unemployment rate for dropouts is 
almost three times the unemployment rate for the Na- 
tion. This problem assumed even more serious pro- 
portions when measured against manpower studies. It 
was estimated that over 72 million youngsters would 
drop out of school during the decade of the sixties. 

It was against this backdrop that the Bureau of 
Employment Security began exploring ways to ease 
the future dimensions of the dropout employment 
problem with preventive measures. The aim was to 
encourage potential dropouts to stay in school as long 
as possible and practicable to prepare themselves for 
the demands of the labor market. With the critical 
nature of the dropout employment problem predicted 
for the future, the BES sought a way to reach in- 
school youth on a mass basis with the hard facts about 
the need for education and training in today’s highly 
technical and industrialized world. 

Early in 1961, the BES decided to build that con- 
cept into the story of a dropout, told on a personal 
level through the medium of a motion picture. The 
film was to have labor market orientation which the 
Employment Service is peculiarly suited to present, as 
distinguished from educational guidance which is the 
responsibility of the schools. 
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The decision to produce the film was followed 
quickly by a consultation with the New York State 
Employment Service which agreed to accept a grant 
for the film and to cooperate in all matters pertaining 
to its production. Before starting production, a com- 
mittee from several States was called in for preliminary 
guidance and consultation. The committee included 
administrators and youth and public information spe- 
cialists from California, Iowa, Louisiana, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and the 
BES. Guided and chaired by Mrs. Zoe Christman, 
the public relations director of the New York State 
Division of Employment, the committee brought out 
and underscored the most universal aspects of the 
youth employment problem. The aim was to produce 
a final product that would apply to all States, that 
each State could show and identify as its own. 

The contract for the film was allotted to Louis de 
Rochemont, the New York producer. Filmed in New 
York and New Jersey under Bureau and New York 
State Employment Service supervision, the 28-minute 
drama, “When I’m Old Enough, Goodbye!” presents 


the harsh realities in terms of employment problems 
that await school dropouts. 

The picture makes its point through “Doug,” a ficti- 
tious character, who on reaching the age when school 
is no longer compulsory, leaves in eager anticipation 
of money to spend and freedom from homework. A 
succession of menial and humdrum jobs turns young 
excitement and hope to discouragement, dismay, and 
despair. 

The lesson to be learned from “Doug’s” story is being 
brought home to millions of youngsters, parents, and 
the general public throughout the Nation. To date, 46 
State Employment Services have circulated prints for 
free showings to audiences estimated at upwards of 20 
million in schools, over local TV stations, in theaters, 
and before State and community civic and church 
groups. 

But the film’s vast exposure would mean very little 
if its message failed to get through to potential drop- 
outs. That it is communicating, that it is motivating 
potential dropouts to stay in school until they are ready 
for the labor market, is a matter of almost daily occur- 
rence. On record, in instance after instance, youngsters 
who had planned to drop out of school when they be- 
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came old enough, changed their minds after seeing 
the film. 

“I was once thinking about dropping out in the 
10th grade, but after this picture, I don’t think I’m 
ready,” wrote one potential dropout when he saw the 
film. Another said, “The film has urged me to get 
the best of education, because without education you 
have nothing to get a job.” Reactions such as these 
are typical of youth audiences throughout the country. 

The film’s message is also reaching parents of poten- 
tial dropouts—including parents who heretofore might 
have acceded to a youngster’s plan to drop out of 
school, as well as parents trying to persuade their chil- 
dren to stay in school after they have reached the 
dropout age. The former, according to their com- 
ments after seeing the film, have become aroused to 
the nature of the employment problem their young- 
sters will face if they drop out of school. The latter 
type of parents has indicated deep gratitude to the 
Employment Service for driving home to their young- 
sters the message they have tried to communicate for 
so long. 

These evidences of impact bear out earlier appraisals 
of the film offered by distinguished national educators 
and counseling authorities in the field of youth em- 
ployment and guidance. For example, after a show- 
ing of the film at National Education Association head- 
quarters, Dr. Daniel Schreiber, director of the school 
dropout project, said, ““Those of the professivnal staff 
who viewed this film were most eloquent in their 
praise.” Remarks such as “It’s a good job”; “This 
should be shown to all parent groups”; “This film 
should be shown in every high school in the country” 
were made by men and women as they left the au- 
ditorium. Dr. Arthur Hitchcock, executive director 
of the American Personnel and Guidance Association, 
described the film as “. . . truly a distinguished and 
worthwhile production,” and asked to have it shown 
during the APGA national convention. 

The film is also reaching special youth and adult 
audiences through other sources of distribution. So- 
cial service agencies, the Armed Forces, city libraries, 
State colleges, and boards of health have purchased 
prints in order to have them available for showings on 
a continual basis. For example, the Marine Corps’ 
six prints are scheduled for showings to recruits 
throughout their U.S. bases. Likewise, the Depart- 
ment of Justice has obtained prints for showings to 
youth in Halfway Houses. 

Pamphlets relating to the theme of the picture also 
are in wide demand. ‘These pamphlets were developed 
to further emphasize labor market facts in relation 
to education and training. They are addressed to high 
school students, parents, and counselors, and are avail- 
able at the community level through local public em- 
ployment offices. National organizations may obtain 
these pamphlets through the Bureau of Employment 
Security, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington 25, 
D.C. 
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Youth Farmwork Programs Gain Momentum 


By MARGOT WAKEMAN LENHART 


Farm Placement Supervisor 


California Department of Employment 


ALIFORNIA’S pilot programs to put more youth- 
power into agriculture rolled ahead during 1962 
when 7,500 young workers were placed in 10,700 jobs 
and earned about $750,000. They were employed 
on 42 different crops as well as on livestock and nursery 
farms. 

Sixty-nine employment offices—3 times the number 
in 1961—participated in the pilot youth programs, 
and their mounting success was shared with 786 farm 
employers, 150 schools and colleges, 45 local organi- 
zations and agencies, hundreds of parents, and other 
interested helpers. 

The overall advancement was accompanied by local 
cries of triumph along with some wails of frustration 
and occasional defeat. Experienced staff assigned to 
spearhead projects realized more and more how many 
contingencies affected the outcome. A _ preseason 


> 
“But it sure pays!"’ student workers tell Don, 
who placed them in jobs picking cucumbers 
in southern Alameda County, Calif. Don and 
Gay Hutton, farm placement representative, 
visited the field to see how the boys were 
doing. The boys liked the work and report 
earnings as high as $60 a week after the 
breaking-in period. Most expected to go back 
to the same farm in 1963. 


buildup of enthusiasm and preparedness among youth, 
schools, and parents was imperative. Advance selling 
of unseasoned workers to farmers must succeed to set 
up job opportunities. Either effort might fail. Both 
might succeed, and the crop might fail. The pro- 
gram and the crop might be all ready to go when, 
suddenly, an unexpected supply of experienced adult 
labor might appear and the whole project would be 
derailed. 

But such contingencies contributed to the challenge 
of youth farm placement. Instead of the program’s 
being derailed by a shutoff in need, it was more likely 
that the young crew would get its first chance when 
an emergency occurred—as when a grower found 
brown rot in his peaches and the fruit had to be picked 
at once, or when a farmer’s snap beans were ready 


and the harvest machine broke down. These em- 


“‘Farmwork is hard work,’’ Don Faria tells 
youth applicants at the Union City, Calif., 
Farm Labor office. For Don, a student at 
San Jose State College, the 1962 summer 
vacation was his second as Youth Farm 
Placement Specialist. His own youth won 
the confidence of young people whom he 
helped to make good as summer farm- 
workers. 


q~ 
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The school-ES program helped to save the peach crop in Butte County, Calif., when brown rot appeared, necessitating that the fruit be 


picked af once. 
(second from left), got the crew together. 


expected to average about $8 a day for picking into the bins. 


ployers may not have responded to preseason pro- 
motion for youth job offers, but they remembered 
in the pinch and the local youth “machine” was in 
gear to go. 

Building youthpower into a “farm machine” and 
getting it “in gear to go” called for creative and dogged 
efforts. ‘To teenagers in general, work on the farm 
lacked the status of other work, as in a service station 
To illustrate this attitude—a farm place- 
ment representative talked up vacation farm jobs be- 
fore a high school assembly and passed out signup 
Only a handful of students responded. Later, 
several came individually to the farm labor office to 
apply. The poor group response was due to students’ 
not wanting to let their companions know that they 
would do farmwork. But when school opened in the 
fall, the principal of one school conducted a survey, 
by unsigned questionnaire, and discovered that out of 
nearly a thousand students who reported summer em- 
ployment, 40 percent had done farmwork and made 
good money at it. 

In 1962, several local innovations were tried to 


or store. 


sheets. 
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John Kantola, agricultural instructor at the Oroville High School (left), and Bill Happ, Oroville local office manager 
Auburn Coe, farm placement supervisor (center), stopped by to see the youth project in action. 
The employer reported satisfaction with the crew and the youth gained another toehold on opportunity in agriculture. 


The young men 


improve the status and popularity of farmwork. A 
local TV sports personality, already a teenage idol, 
appeared on the air to plug the Youth Farmwork pro- 
gram; this stepped up applicant registrations. Several 
youth programs attained status through sponsorship 
by local service clubs. Members gave preseason assist- 
ance in soliciting employer orders and, during the work, 
took turns visiting the field or orchard to express an 
interest in the project and to ask individual workers 
how they were doing. 

One program with “status” started as an inspira- 
tion at county fair time. A youth farm placement 
booth was set up and a popular demand was created 
for young people to groom and feed horses and other 
livestock at the fair. This work was fun, of course, 
and led to a new service for teenagers to care for horses 
and other pets of vacationing suburbanites during the 
rest of the summer. It also paved the way to other 
farm job acceptance by young people. 

In some programs the farmer himself provided the 
spark which made young workers stand in line for a 


chance to become his employees. 


The job became 
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popular because of his own appeal and liking for 
youngsters, and his fairness and understanding of their 
needs, tendencies, and capabilities. 

Some farm labor office speakers at high school as- 
semblies quickened curiosity and interest in farmwork 
by emphasizing the hot, dirty labor, aching muscles, 
low earnings at the start, and then cautiously under- 
sold the advantages in outdoor physical labor and high 
total earnings by good workers who stuck with it. In- 
stead of soliciting signups at the time, the speaker 
handed out job descriptions and suggested that the 
students take them home for study. Then if they 
thought they could qualify, they should come to the 
farm labor office for interview and possible selection. 
The speaker left the students with a challenge to com- 
pete for a tough job on the basis of their own fitness 
and stamina. This was often effective in drawing 
out the best and most reliable workers, who stayed 
on the job longest and came out best financially. 

One youth program specialist—long a youth leader— 
built a strong and stable program by requiring each 
youth applicant to bring a parent to the selection inter- 
view. In some instances, the interview was conducted 
in the evening at the student’s home. This dedicated 
youth recruiter stressed the personal values of farm- 
work as a maturing experience in learning and de- 
veloping ability and responsibility. His personal ap- 
proach successfully impressed both the prospective 
worker and the parent and, in eagerness to have his 
child selected, the parent often volunteered to provide 
some of the transportation. 

Although efforts to upgrade the status and popu- 
larity of farmwork were pertinent to recruitment, after 
selection the young people were not to be pampered. 
Preseason orientation and preparation for the work 
were serious and impressive phases of the program. 

The youth farm placement specialist usually ar- 
ranged several preseason meetings between the pro- 
spective workers and persons who often were hired 
as field supervisors—agricultural teachers, leaders in 
Future Farmer, 4—H, and similar youth clubs. There 
were other meetings with representatives of agencies 
concerned with farm safety, industrial welfare, school 
and child labor law enforcement, and the Agricultural 
Extension Service. Representatives of the local Farm 
Bureau, commodity group, labor association, or other 
farm organizations, as well as the chamber of com- 


merce, service clubs, and other civic groups, attended 
meetings, gave recognition to the program, and were 
often instrumental in promoting youth job offers by 
farmer members and friends. 

The prospective employers, along with the agri- 
cultural teachers and Extension Service specialists, at- 
tended sessions to provide information about the work 
and preliminary training on how to select, pick, or 
otherwise handle the fruit, vegetables, or other farm 
products. Sometimes slides or movies of the work 
were presented. Workers were shown how to move, 
set, and work safely from a ladder; how to develop skill 
in the task; and how to conserve physical effort in 
lifting. 

General information included the requirements for 
social security numbers, work permits, and written 
permission from parents. Discussions covered re- 
sponsibilities for good behavior, careful following of 
instructions from supervisor or foreman, and respect 
for the employer, his tools, and property. Suggestions 
referred to carrying lunches, and what to wear for 
comfort and protection from sun and other environ- 
mental conditions. Transportation arrangements were 
developed; the most popular were car pools among 
the workers themselves, or with parents taking turns 
in the use of their vehicles to transport crews to and 
from work. 

Preseason meetings, sponsored by the Farm Bureau, 
were sometimes arranged specifically to introduce pro- 
spective employers and workers. Their acquaintance 
in advance of the summer season often led to Saturday 
odd-job offers which gave the students a chance to 
sample farmwork, build up their muscles, and earn 
some extra money. ‘These preseason relationships 
tended to facilitate employment during the rush of 
the summer harvests. Because of the advance ex- 
perience, some students were assigned as timekeepers, 
checkers, and even supervisors during the harvet. 

Each Youth Farmwork program does not call for 
all the motivation, preparation, and participation dis- 
cussed here. Rather, this is a composite of conspicuous 
elements which seemed to provide the 1962 thrust in 
California’s use of youthpower in agriculture. Farm 
labor offices in the State already indicate that they 
foresee how such elements can be compounded more 
effectively and more extensively in conducting their 
planned 1963 programs. 
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By O. DEAN CALL* 
State Supervisor, Services to Youth 
Utah Department of Employment Security 


N RECENT years it has been the practice of the 
Utah State Supervisor of Services to Youth to set 
up a schedule of planning meetings in almost all of 
the local offices in the State. The purpose of these 
meetings is to get local office staff members to suggest 
concrete courses of action and to accept responsibility 
for carrying them out. This kind of group goal setting 
has proved very helpful. Experience has shown that 
two or three such meetings each year are desirable 
in the larger offices and one is sufficient in smaller 
offices. 

Naturally, in such a statewide program, not every 
community moves along at the same rate. This article 
deals with programs in the Provo, Ogden, and Brig- 
ham City local offices, where communities seemed most 
ready to “move.” 


ORGANIZATION 


Provo Area 

Provo is a city of approximately 38,000. It is sur- 
rounded by 7 smaller communities whose populations 
average about 10,000. Each community has a Youth 
Employment Committee organized under the leader- 
ship of the Governor’s Committee on Children and 
Youth. Local training programs were given, with the 
thought that youth must not only be given opportuni- 
ties for work, but must be indoctrinated with concepts 
of responsibility, dependability, and industriousness. 
In other words, the emphasis has been toward the 
development of quality applicants, and in improv- 
ing the job attitude of local youth. 

To improve cooperation and coordination of effort, 
a county committee made up of Provo local ES office 
youth counselors and members of each community 
committee was formed. Areas immediately adjacent 
to Provo utilize the local office staff and facilities for 
training and placement. Local services are provided 
in the outlying towns, thereby making it possible for 
youth in the entire area to be helped. 


Ogden Area 


Ogden has a population of about 75,000. A num- 
ber of smaller surrounding towns have an additional 
combined population of approximately 75,000. 

Organization of the youth employment program in 
this area came about through the direct leadership 
of Employment Security personnel. The State Super- 


visor of Services to Youth met with the local office 
manager and his youth counselor to work out a pro- 
gram of action. The plan required the support of 
many of the service clubs and business and other or- 
ganizations in the community. When the mayor was 
approached with the idea of a comunity-sponsored 
youth employment program, he thought it a fine idea 
and agreed to act as temporary chairman to launch 
the project. He asked the State youth specialist and 
the local office youth counselor to make the necessary 
contacts and arrange the meeting. 

Representatives were selected from a list of service 
organizations and business groups. These persons were 
approached personally or by telephone, told briefly 
about the program, and invited to attend the organi- 
zational meeting. About 12 community and business 
groups were represented at the meeting, and it was 
decided that a Youth Employment Council should be 
formed. The mayor appointed the local office youth 
counselor to act as executive secretary for the council. 
The placement function was assigned to the local office, 
which agreed to supply both facilities and staff. 

As publicity was released and an increasing num- 
ber of job orders were received, the placement activity 
was shifted from the Counseling Unit, where it had 
been handled, to the Placement Unit where it could 
be better integrated with the regular placement func- 
tion. During the high spring and summer placement 
activities; an interviewer was assigned full time to the 
youth desk. He was given all orders specifically fitting 
the “special” youth category, such as those for yard- 
worker, carhop, and handbill passer. In addition, he 
assisted in filling orders on other desks such as those 
for fountain dispenser, kitchen helper, and grocery 
worker. 

Chairmanship of the council during the second year 
of operation was handled by one of the Ogden City 
councilmen, with the vice chairmanship going to the 
local office supervisor of placement. The local office 
youth counselor now has the responsibility for furnish- 
ing to the placement interviewer all counseling and 
placement information on students desiring work. 


Brigham City Area 


Brigham City, together with the surrounding com- 
munities served by the Brigham local office, has a popu- 
lation of approximately 25,000. 

Of unique interest here is the cooperative place- 


*In cooperation with Ed Harris and John Lofgreen, Ogden local office; Ann Hamilton and Dan Bates, Provo local office; 


and Dale Madsen, Brigham City local office. 
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An intermountain Indian student at work in 
an employer's home. 


ment program which has been worked out with the 
Intermountain Indian School—a boarding school op- 
erated by the Federal Government. The school enrolls 
2,500 Navajo Indian students and offers instruction 
in elementary, vocational, and high school subjects. 

Jobs for these young people are important for two 
reasons: First, because their families can supply them 
with very little or no spending money; and second, to 
provide opportunities for these youth to become bet- 
ter acquainted with modern ways of life. 

The local ES Office promotes the employment of 
these students through news releases, advertisements, 
and personal contacts. Orders are received and re- 
ferred to school personnel for reference checks. (New 
employers are checked in order to protect the stu- 
dent.) On Saturday mornings representatives from 
the Intermountain School and the ES office meet at 
the school placement office, select the students, and 
introduce them to their employers who will transport 
them to and from the job. 

The local office cooperates with the local Com- 
mittee on Youth and the Board of Education in spon- 
soring babysitting schools. Home economics teachers 
in one high school make this a part of the regular 
course of study. The outline for this unit is prepared 
by the county health nurse in conjunction with the 
chairman of the Committee on Youth and the local 
office. 


Differences Between Program Organizations 


There is a basic difference in underlying philosophy 


among the three programs described. Yet each one 
appears to be functioning well, and it would be dif- 
ficult to say which is the “best.” The approach of the 
Provo and Brigham ES staff is primarily one of letting 
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community organizations take the lead, while at the 
same time offering as much assistance and encourage- 
ment as possible. It is felt that more will be accom- 
plished if community groups “dig in” and do some of 
the work than if the Employment Service shoulders 
too much. However, such an operation is less wieldy 
and requires more coordination. 

On the other hand, the Ogden ES staff feel that the 
moral support and encouragement of community 
groups are very important, but that the professional 
work can be done better by Employment Service per- 
sonnel. In this case most all the action is carried out 
by the Employment Service with the blessings of the 
council; names and establishments of council members 
are used for publicity. The main advantage of this 
method is that action is under tighter control of per- 
sons whose job is placement. Activities can be 
handled in a more direct way with less concern about 
the possibility of volunteers missing some important 
aspect of the job. 


TECHNIQUES 


The following paragraphs tell how the three offices 
and their committees worked to obtain youth place- 
ments. 

Publicity 

1. Local newspapers and radio stations provided 
unstinting, continuous support. 

2. Standup cards (4- by 5¥2-inch cards folded 
across the width to stand up like a “teepee”) and 
placemats advertising the Youth Employment Serv- 
ice were printed by the Employment Service and dis- 
tributed for use in cafes, restaurants, and at service 
club luncheons. 

3. Handbills plugging the youth program (printed 
by the ES) were mailed out with the official monthly 
publication of the chamber of commerce; distributed 
to grocery stores (where they were placed in shopping 
bags) ; left in the reception areas of doctors’ and law- 
yers’ offices; placed in barbershops and drycleaning 
establishments for further distribution; and left under 
windshield wipers at selected parking lots where poten- 
tial employers customarily leave their automobiles for 
the day. 

4. The chamber of commerce carried an article in 
its monthly publication encouraging support of the 
youth program. 

5. Display cards, 14 by 22 inches, plugging the 
theme “Put Youth on a Job” were placed in the win- 
dows of 80 firms. 

6. Two different postcard mailings advertising the 
youth program were made to about 2,500 firms. 

7. An easy-to-understand, short publication of the 
labor laws, as they affect minors, was mailed to a large 
number of employers. 

8. Committee members gave talks to many service 
clubs, church groups, and other public organizations. 


Interviewer Techniques 
1. Prior to referral, the placement interviewer 
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orients the young applicant toward doing a good job 
for the employer. He is usually given a copy of the 
brochure, “Here’s How To Land That Job,” and its 
points are discussed with him. He is generally told 
such things as, “If the employer is good enough to give 
you a job, you must give him a day’s work.” “We've 
told the employer that we will furnish him with a good 
reliable person, now don’t let him down and don’t let 
us down.” ‘We usually follow up with the employer 
(and this is done) to see how you are getting along, 
and if you do a good job we will be able to find other 
work for you later on.” This kind of briefing seems to 
help, because there has been very little employer dis- 
satisfaction with the performance of young workers. 

2. Hundreds of promotional telephone calls have 
been made to selected employers—those who would 
most likely employ youth. For example, the homes of 
many doctors and lawyers were called with the belief 
that they could use yardworkers (many could). 
Grocery stores and drive-ins were typical of other es- 
tablishments contacted. 

3. When, in answer to a followup phone call, an 
employer indicates that his young worker has done a 
good job, the employer is asked to pass the word along 
to other potential employers. This technique fre- 
quently works well with homeowners; neighbors will 
sometimes call in, wanting a youth “like the one you 
sent to Mr. Smith.” 

4. The local office placement staff sets up a “calen- 
dar of placement potential for the coming month.” 
This technique keeps the unit alerted and ready to 
meet community needs before they arise. The system 
is used to gain placements for all applicants and it has 
been very helpful with regard to young workers. 
Training Programs 

Several cooperative, short-course training programs 
have proved beneficial, particularly for such jobs as 
grocery checker, baby tender, yardworker, salesclerk, 
Christmas package wrapper, and waitress. Training 
time is devoted to proper work attitudes as well as to 
job skills. Prior training makes an employer feel more 
confident about hiring a youth, and almost every 
trainee who has completed his course has been hired. 
Training time is usually only 5 to 15 hours, spread over 
days. Volunteer help is frequently used. 
Often the public school adult education program will 
furnish to the principal 
trainer. 


sey eral 
monetary compensation 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Young people have been placed as yardworkers, car- 
hops, fountain dispensers, counter girls, kitchen 
helpers, grocery workers, general office clerks, stenog- 
raphers, typists, handbill and sample passers, child 
monitors, houseworkers, telephone solicitors, sales- 
clerks, laborers, lifeguards, salesmen (door to door), 
golf caddies, and recreational group leaders. 

The most plentiful jobs have been for yardworkers, 
houseworkers, door-to-door salesmen; (in one case 50 
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Planning a new youth placement project. Left to right: Ed Harris, 
placement supervisor, and John Lofgreen, youth counselor, Ogden 
local office; and O. Dean Call, State supervisor of services to 
youth, 


boys were placed with one employer selling small 
household items) ; handbill passers (Boy Scout groups 
provide a good source of applicants and the boys feel 
“on their honor” to do a conscientious job) ; golf cad- 
dies (boys were trained to handle a tournament) ; baby 
tenders; and clerical workers. , 


Nonagricultural Youth Placements by Broad Occupational 
Groupings, April—July 1960, 1961, and 1962 


Ogden Area 


Youth placements Increase 
(April, May, June, 1962 over 
July) 1960 
Occupational group 
Num-| Per- 
ber cent 


1960 1961 1962 


Professional and man- 

agerial. . 8 
Clerical and sales...... 376 
"RD eS 482 
Skilled...... : 9 
Semiskilled . . d 36 
Unskilled.... : 195 


Total 1, 106 


1 Numbers too small for changes to be significant. 


Figures for the Ogden area reflect the many open- 
ings in the clerical, sales, service, and unskilled cat- 
egories. The youth program was just getting under- 
way in 1961. That fact, together with the 1961 reces- 
sion, accounts for the drop in placements from 1960. 
Comparing the two “good” years of 1960 and 1962, 
there is an increase of 111 percent in the service cat- 
egory and 51 percent overall. 








Nonagricultural Placements of Y outh Under 20, April—July 
1960, 1961, and 1962 


Provo Area 


April | May | June | July | Total 


80 299 
| 100 335 
| 165 > 730 


1960 50 
1961 48 
1962 117 293 


8 
5 
2 
3 


The Provo area figures show the effect of the youth 
program as it moved into high gear in 1962. Place- 
ments for the 4-month period moved from 299 in 1960 
to 730 in 1962, an increase of 144 percent. 


Nonagricultural Youth Placements, Aug. 1, 1961, Through 
July 31, 1962 


Brigham City Office 


Age 20 and under 
Occupational group Age 
12-17 


Total Female 


Clerical and sales 
Service 
Skilled 
Semiskilled 
Unskilled........ 
Intermountain 
dents 


Indian _ stu- 
Total placements... . 


The above table does not show the distribution of 
jobs among the Indian students. However, a very high 
percentage of the Indian students placed by the Brig- 
ham City office were in service occupations. Most of 
the girls were hired for domestic work, and the boys 
mainly for yardwork. 

It must be remembered that all these Indian place- 
ments are made in a comparatively small community. 
With this in mind, one important thing is demon- 
strated: Such jobs are potentially available in great 
number and with proper publicity could be developed 
in other communities. The key is to get students and 
their parents to understand and accept the importance 
of this kind of work experience in the development of 
good work habits. 

When the people of a community work together, 
the future can be much brighter for young jobseekers, 
as is shown by the efforts of these three areas of Utah 
and the job opportunities which have been opened up 
for youth. 


At Press TIME 
(Continued from page 14) 

Ewan Clague; BES Administrator Robert C. Good- 

win; USES Director Louis Levine; and Dr. John P. 

Walsh, Deputy Director, and Francis A. Gregory, As- 

sistant to the Director, OMAT. 
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Fourth Survey on 


Long-Term Unemployed 


THE fourth in a series of nationwide reports on a 
study of the family characteristics and work experience 
of claimants who received benefits under the Tempo- 
rary Extended Unemployment Compensation Act 

TEUC) of 1961-62 was released recently by Secre- 
tary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz. 

This 196-page report summarizes the results for all 
four of the surveys made by the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security and its affiliated State agencies. In- 
formation is based on interviews in every State with 
about 175,000 TEUC claimants, representing about 
1.8 million who were filing at the time of the surveys. 
In all, a total of 2.8 million claimants received TEUC 
benefits amounting to about $750 million during the 
life of the program from April 1961 through June 1962. 

In announcing release of the study, Secretary Wirtz 
said, “The report underscores the value of the TEUC 
program in partially restoring wage loss and helping 
to maintain the self respect of close to 3 million wage 
earners. It was also instrumental in preventing sub- 
stantial related unemployment through added national 
purchasing power.” 

The study shows that the long-term unemployed 
who had exhausted their unemployment benefit rights 
under State laws and went on to collect extended 
benefits under the TEUC program were representative 
of American workers generally as to age, sex, family, 
industrial and occupational characteristics, and had a 
record of long and substantial attachment to the labor 
force. The claimants studied were workers who for 
the most part were the chief source of support for 
themselves and their families, and who were in the 
prime years of their working lives. 

About three-fourths of all TEUC claimants had been 
in the labor force during the entire 36-month period 
prior to filing for extended benefits, and 94 percent 
had been in during at least 24 of these months. 

The report also compares, for the Nation as a whole, 
the characteristics of claimants filing at different 
times throughout the program. By and _ large, 
claimants filing later in the program were not greatly 
different from those filing earlier. Among survey 
claimants filing toward the end of the program, how- 
ever, there was a somewhat higher proportion of 
women, older workers, and those who had worked in 
nonmanufacturing industries. The number of claim- 
ants filing reached a weekly peak of 765,000 very 
early in the program and declined thereafter until 
only 245,000 were filing at the time of the April 1962 
survey. 

The fourth report supplements the ones issued in 
January, April, and September 1962. 
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Nerving 
the Youth of 
Greater Miami 


By RICHARD D. McGLATHERY 
Metropolitan Youth Coordinator 
Florida State Employment Service 


N OUTSTANDING example of mobilizing the 
full resources of the community to provide an ef- 
fective employment counseling, aptitude testing, and 
job placement program for youth is currently going 
on in the Greater Miami area. All facets of the 
community, including the school system, civic and 
municipal organizations, and major employers have 
merged their talents and efforts in providing this vital 
community service. The Miami area office of the 


Florida State Employment Service, as the acknowl- 
edged community employment center, has played an 
active role in providing this service to youth by co- 
ordinating the entire program. 

Dade County, Fla., which comprises the eighth 
largest school district in the Nation, has a cooperative 


high school program which serves 17 senior high schools 
with an enrollment of approximately 10,000 senior 
students. This program, which is the major youth 
project of the Miami metropolitan area, is a joint 
venture between the school system and the Employ- 
ment Service. The objective of the program is to ac- 
quaint the students with the services offered by the 
Employment Service and to provide these services to 
each senior student before he completes his high 
school career. 

All seniors are approached early in the school year 
and given the opportunity to submit an application 
requesting employment service help upon graduation. 
During the senior year, all students who complete 
this application are given the standard services of 
counseling, testing, and a formal interview by an 
Employment Service counselor. Students who enter 
the labor market upon graduation are thus helped to 
develop a feasible employment plan based upon their 
experience, aptitudes, and interests. 

Students who leave school between the 8th and 
12th grades are included in the dropout program. 


= 
As a result of the cooperation among the various government 
agencies and business inferests in areas outside Metropolitan Dade 
County, Alice Marino is sent for an interview for work in her 
hometown. 
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Area youth representative Peter Foulis of the Miami FSES visits the 
Homestead Gas Co. in an effort to obtain job openings for young 
workers outside the Metropolitan Dade County area. 





FLORIDA 
STATE EMPLOYMENT 
OFFICE 


A PUBLIC SERVICE” 


Having obtained a clerical opening at the Homestead Gas Co., 
Mr. Foulis interviews a young lady at an itinerant applicant serv- 
ice point set up in the Homestead Police Department building. 


age 
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Miami local office representative Michael Cugno receives an en- 
thusiastic greeting from Gene Viera, personnel manager for Owens- 
Illinois. This large manufacturer in the Miami area has found 
that the local Employment Service office has an abundant supply 
of qualified young workers. 


Special dropout referral cards have been distributed 
to all the high schools. When the school learns of 
a potential dropout, an appointment for Employment 
Service counseling is made by the school and the stu- 
dent is given a card. If the dropout has already left 


school, the card is mailed to him by the school. Drop- 
outs who have had no work history or special train- 
ing are sent immediately to a counselor when they 


come to one of the three local offices. Last year, 222 
dropouts from local and surrounding areas completed 
applications, and 60 of these applicants were placed 
in permanent jobs. 

The Area Youth Representative of the Employment 
Service performs ES services for the seniors in five 
high schools located at the outer limits of the area. As 
an experiment, he is available once a week at a tem- 
porary office in the municipal building in Homestead 
at the southern end of Dade County. Although em- 
phasis is on service to youth, any employment service 
business will be handled at this office. The Home- 
STEAD News Leaper, the local paper, and the Home- 
stead radio station cooperated in furnishing publicity, 
and development of local job orders for youth was 
stressed. If the operation proves worth while, a simi- 
lar arrangement will be tested at the northern edge of 
the county. 

The Dade County school board, located in Miami, 
cooperates through its guidance department to the 
fullest extent in furthering and publicizing the youth 
projects of the area office. 

The Metropolitan Youth Coordinator of the ES, 
who is responsible for all youth programs in the area, 
is a member of the Automotive Mechanics Advisory 
Committee. This committee has for its purpose the 
study of the curriculum and methods being used in 
teaching automotive mechanics in the high schools. 
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Members of the committee from the automotive in- 
dustry have shown great interest in the training and 
capabilities of the graduates. Two of the schools now 
have a special 2-year course open to anyone between 
the ages of 18 and 45. After 4 months of classroom 
study, the student is hired full time as a trainee auto- 
motive mechanic and completes the course by part- 
time attendance. The acceptance of this arrangement 
was due largely to the efforts and influence of the 
Miami Automotive Dealers’ Association. Advisory 
committees from other industries related to vocational 
courses being taught in the high schools hope to make 
similar arrangements. 

Some Miami firms will hire trainees with no ex- 
perience or any specific training. A cutlery and gun 
company hires young men 16 and 17 years old who 
have a stable family background and good recommen- 
dations. These workers are started in the shipping 
department and trained for advancement to the re- 
pair or sales sections. A major industrial employer in 
the Greater Miami area has frequent job opportuni- 
ties for young applicants, and during recent years, has 
utilized the Miami Industrial Office of the Florida 
State Employment Service as a primary source of quali- 
fied applicants. In addition to helping youth, the 
services of the local office have also been of great 
benefit to this employer. 

Relations with a telephone company in Miami also 
have been productive. Company officials have con- 
ducted local office personnel on tours to show working 
conditions, training programs, and tests used in select- 
ing applicants. The age limits for switchboard opera- 
tors are from 17 to 40 and no previous experience or 
training is required. Although high school graduates 
are preferred, girls with 10th-grade education are con- 
sidered for employment. Last year, 107 young appli- 
cants were placed in permanent jobs with the tele- 
phone company by the Miami Commercial Office of 
the Florida State Employment Service. 


Unions Ask for ES Help 


Another area of cooperation is the relationship be- 
tween the Miami Industrial Office and the local labor 
unions. The unions have requested that applicants 
for any of the local apprenticeship programs be 
screened by the Employment Service. This is done at 
the Industrial Office and includes the GENERAL APTI- 
TUDE TEsT Battery, interest checklist, and counseling 
interview. About 16 applicants per month receive 
these services, and local labor organizations have 
expressed appreciation in letters to the local office 
manager. 

Local communities have proved to be the best source 
of summer and part-time work for youth. Plans are 
now being made to have a Youth Employment Office 
set up in each of the 26 communities in the Miami 
metropolitan area during the summer months. These 
offices will be manned by local youth in space donated 
by the community, and the Metropolitan Youth Co- 
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ordinator will assist in organizing and setting up their 
operations. 

About 5 years ago, the Miami Commercial Office 
assisted in establishing a Youth Employment Office 
sponsored by the Miami branch of Sertoma Interna- 
tional (a civic service club of business and professional 
men). Located in the central business district of the 
city, this office is open after school hours and all day 
during the summer, and has been very successful in ob- 
taining summer and part-time employment for youth. 
Close cooperation is maintained between the manager 
of the Sertoma office and the Metropolitan Youth Co- 
ordinator. 

The Miami metropolitan area manager and the 
Metropolitan Youth Coordinator are members of the 
Dade County Committee on Children and Youth. 
This countywide committee has representatives from 
leading church, guidance, welfare, and education or- 
ganizations, and also includes members of county gov- 
ernment and law enforcement agencies. The com- 
mittee serves as an avenue through which organizations 
may work together for joint planning and coordina- 
tion of programs for children and youth. 

Under the present organization, with a full-time 
Metropolitan Youth Coordinator and an Area Youth 
Representative for the outlying districts, the Employ- 
ment Service is in a better position than ever before 
for serving youth in the Greater Miami area. Ex- 
pansion and development of these services will con- 


Cooperation and service among civic organizations and local 
government agencies are stressed as Michael Cugno of the FSES 
and Rochelle Lynn of the Miami branch of Sertoma discuss job 
opportunities available to youth in the Dade County area. 


tinue—with the Florida State Employment Service 
working closely with all civic and community organi- 
zations. 


The Detroit High School Leaver Project 


By RICHARD ELLIOTT 


State Supervisor of Youth Services 


Michigan Employment Security Commission 


gk HE problem of maintaining contact with young 
people leaving schools in the generally disadvan- 
taged core city of large metropolitan areas has long 
plagued school officials and other organizations inter- 
ested in helping these young people make the transition 
from school to work. 

It is known that large numbers of young people are 
leaving these core-city schools in Detroit each year, 
either by dropping out or by graduating. In addition, 
it is known that a consistently high proportion of these 
youth remain unemployed. A study done in 1961 by 
the Detroit Board of Education, on one of the schools 
in this area, revealed that one-half of the school leavers 
from the previous year, both graduates and dropouts, 
were unemployed. In the majority of cases, the 
schools lose contact with many of the youth at the time 
when they leave school. Furthermore, the majority 
of these school leavers fail to show up in the local Em- 
ployment Service offices of the Michigan Employment 
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Security Commission. Contact is lost with the youth 
during the period of transition, when they are most 
in need of help. 

At present, there is no effective organized system 
for maintaining contact with these young people and 
for gathering definitive information about what is hap- 
pening to them during this transition period. It has 
been amply demonstrated that this kind of followup 
information can be gathered in a typically stable 
middle-class neighborhood. However, efforts at con- 
tinuing followup of this nature in the more mobile 
core-city areas have, to a large extent, been extremely 
difficult, unsuccessful, or prohibitively costly. The 
need for continuing followup information is recog- 
nized universally by educators, governmental agencies, 
and other youth-serving organizations. Dr. Conant, 
vice chairman of the President’s Committee on Youth 
Employment, has been especially concerned with the 
lack of information about these young people. As a 
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result, he suggested the possibility of developing a re- 
search project to explore two questions: Is it possible 
to locate and maintain contact with youth leaving the 
schools in the core-city areas? And, if so, how much 
does it cost? 

During a series of meetings held last spring, repre- 
sentatives of the President’s Committee on Youth Em- 
ployment, the Bureau of Employment Security, the 
Michigan Employment Security Commission, and the 
Detroit Board of Education explored the feasibility of 
conducting a followup study of recent school leavers 
in the core-city area of Detroit. It was decided to 
undertake such a study as a cooperative venture of the 
Michigan Employment Security Commission, the De- 
troit Board of Education, and the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security. 

Funds were furnished to the Michigan Employment 
Security Commission by the U.S. Employment Serv- 
ice to staff the project. The Michigan agency was 
made responsible for gathering and compiling data 
and preparing comprehensive reports covering the 
project. The preparation of the research design, de- 
termination of types of questionnaires to be used, and 
types of information to be gathered, resulted from the 
joint efforts of staff from the Detroit Board of Edu- 
cation, U.S. Employment Service, and the Michigan 
Employment Security Commission. 

Objectives—The purposes of the study were to 

1. Determine the problems involved in locating and 
maintaining contact with these school leavers: 

2. Determine the optimum method for locating and 
maintaining contact and the approximate cost of such 
a method; 

3. Discover what happened to school leavers sub- 
sequent to graduation or dropout; 

4. Apprise school leavers of, and make available 
to them, the services of the State Employment Service 
offices and the Detroit school placement offices when- 
ever the need is indicated ; 

5. Get the school leavers’ evaluation of the educa- 
tion they received and of other services from the 
schools and from the Michigan Employment Security 
Commission, and other agencies; and 

6. Evaluate the services provided by the Michigan 
Employment Security Commission and the schools. 

Description of universe—Two schools were selected 
for the study. The students with whom the study is 
concerned are those who left these two schools, as 
dropouts or graduates, during the period January 1 
to November 1, 1962. This encompasses the gradu- 
ates from the January, June, and August classes, and 
the dropouts during this 8-month period, including 
those youths who failed to return to school at the 
beginning of the regular semester in September. These 
students, totaling 1,629, have been identified and com- 
prise the universe for the project. 

Selection of sample-—From the universe a random 
sample of 20 percent was selected for more intensive 
study, including special location and followup efforts 
as well as personal detailed interviews. The individ- 
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ual graduating classes were sampled separately, by 
school, and the dropouts were stratified by month and 
school for sampling purposes. 

Types of questionnaires.—In order to gather basic 
information on the entire universe (the 1,629 students 
who left school or graduated), an initial mailout ques- 
tionnaire was developed to acquire the following kinds 
of information: 

1. Reason for leaving school in the case of drop- 
outs; 

2. Employment status during the period between 
the date of graduation or dropout and the date of 
completion of the questionnaire, including: 

a. Number and duration of jobs; 

b. Kinds of jobs held; 

c. Leaver’s attitude toward jobs; 

d. How jobs were obtained ; 

e. Kind of work individual is interested in; 

f. Kind and amount of assistance with respect 
to job counseling, etc., obtained from school, 
Michigan Employment Security Commission, and 
others; 

g. Number of changes of 
period ; 

h. Home or other conditions affecting labor 
force status. 


residence in the 


In addition to the basic questionnaire, an interview 
schedule was developed as a guide for the personal in- 
terview that is conducted with each member of the 
sample group by a counselor. The schedule is de- 
signed to provide information which supplements that 
in the basic questionnaire—to probe in greater depth 
the attitude of the individual toward his family, peer 
groups, the schools, and the Employment Service. 

A short series of questions was printed on a return- 
addressed postcard for the continuing followup phases. 
These cards are mailed to the sample group at 60-day 
intervals following the initial contact, and to the resi- 
due group at 90-day intervals. The questions on the 
followup postcard ask for current information relative 
to jobs, employment or unemployment status, marital 
or family status, residence, and additional training. 

Location procedures.—Efforts are being made to lo- 
cate school leavers by mail, telephone, personal contact, 
or other methods as required. 

Service.—One of the questions in the initial ques- 
tionnaire seeks to determine which of the young people 
are interested in help from the Michigan Employment 
Security Commission or the Detroit school placement 
offices. Lists of youth who indicate they would like 
help from the various school placement offices have 
been compiled and furnished to those offices for 
action. Those young people who indicate that they 
would like help from the Michigan Employment Se- 
curity Commission are being referred to local offices 
for registration, counseling, testing, and placement. 
Identification and control of referrals for service are 
being maintained so that a subsequent followup and 
evaluation of services rendered can be made. 
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The analysis of results and full report of the study 
will cover such points as the relationship of home en- 
vironment to dropping out of school; the relationship 
of kinds of work obtained to type of curriculum and 
number of years of school completed; and such cross- 


classifications as are feasible in the light of sample size 


by age, sex, type of curriculum, and other factors that 
show meaningful relationships. 


The information being gathered in this project will 
have implications useful to the Michigan Employment 
Security Commission, the Detroit Board of Education, 
and other youth-serving organizations for improving 
services to youth in this area. In addition, it is felt 
that the most effective techniques and procedures for 
locating and maintaining contact with school leavers 
will be identified by this project and will be readily 
transferable to other interested communities. 


WhatHappens fo Joe 7 


By MARY SAWTELL ARCHERD 
Chief of Technical Services 
Nebraska State Employment Service 


Graduates in June. Potential trainee in a 
skilled trade, especially mechanical work. 
Better than average abilities; very high man- 
ual dexterity. Hobbies are mechanical; has 
some tools. Active in high school sports. 
Likes mechanical drawing in high school. 


HIS thumbnail sketch of Joe, along with other 

similar ones, was sent to employers early in the 
year to develop job opportunities for all graduating 
high school seniors. The Employer Relations Repre- 
sentatives of the Employment Service took similar 
sketches to employers to interest them in the qualifi- 
cations of a potential labor supply. The sketches 
served as a mutual talking point between the ERR 
and the employer. 

Employers usually are not interested in youth as a 
mass, but one youth described to many employers often 
sparks employer interest, especially if the Employment 
Service Interviewer has found out the capabilities and 
qualifications that make a particular youth interesting. 
Employers frequently hire youth for nonwork traits not 
normally thought of by Employment Service Inter- 
viewers. They hire for some quality which particu- 
larly appeals, reminds them of their youth, or is a 
quality they admire. 

There are many ways of getting a youth’s potential- 
ities before employers. Information can be sent out 
with the local office Lasor Market NEWSLETTER. 
Sketches can be mailed directly to the employers or the 
material can be presented before civic groups. All of 
this supplements individual job development by tele- 
phone. 

The idea behind this promotional effort is to arrange 
pregraduation interviews for the young people with 
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the employers. If the school counselor knows of the 
plans, he may be able to arrange time off from school 
for the student for such an interview. The interviews 
could also be scheduled between semesters or during 
spring vacations. 

Behind such activities are many years of expanding 
cooperation between the Employment Service and the 
schools. Cooperation is something that is worked on 
and built up over the years. It is sometimes neces- 
sary to start all over again, especially when personnel 
changes frequently, as often happens in smaller schools 
such as those discused here. The aggresive young prin- 
cipal or school counselor with whom a satisfactory 
program has been developed leaves for a larger school 
and the opportunity to advance. This is repeated often 
enough to frustrate the ES Youth Placement Inter- 
viewer. One hopeful note is that more orientation 
to the Employment Service programs is being given 
in college administration and guidance courses. 

Who else, besides the Employment Service counselor 
and the school counselor, is concerned with the ex- 
plosion in the number of boys and girls graduating 
from high schools? Or with the increasing difficul- 
ties boys and girls are having in finding satisfactory 
employment in a rapidly shifting occupational world 
that has both new and growing and, on the other hand, 
declining types of occupations? We need to explore 
our resources for meeting this common concern. 

For example, the 4-H Clubs throughout the coun- 
try are interested in job futures for the young people 
with whom they have been working for a number of 
years. While their interest has been primarily in the 
development of agricultural projects, in human rela- 
tions projects and in home economics projects, their 
leaders, locally as well as nationally, are concerned 
with job opportunities for all youth. State commit- 
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tees on youth usually have an economic opportunities 
subcommittee. Here the Employment Service can 
present the facts and enlist support for cooperative 
effort. The expansion of community development 
groups, particularly in rural areas, gives the Employ- 
ment Service a new resource. If the members are not 
now interested, they should be awakened to the fact 
that youth will be their future labor supply in planning 
for the economic expansion of the community. 

School counseling gains in effectiveness when it is 
linked with occupational counseling. Counselors in 
the Employment Service are quite often concerned 
with the fact that counselors of youth in other dis- 
ciplines are better educated in psychology than in the 
economics or the sociology of work. It is quite con- 
ceivable that we can learn from them, but we should 
remember that we also have something to offer in the 
way of the day-to-day job information that pours into 
the local employment office. 

Youth, wherever they are found, are basically exub- 
erant, optimistic, and hopeful, but they put off the 
day of planning and accepting reality as long as they 
can. Youth in small nonfarm communities are no 
exception. However, such a community does not offer 
much in the way of job prospects. Traditionally, the 
small nonfarm community has been primarily a trade 
center and still is. Characteristically, youth brought 
up in this environment have a real lack of job 
knowledge. 

Frequently, young persons who are interested in 
planning know only the generalities about jobs; they 
have no knowledge about how to relate jobs to them- 
selves and to their abilities. One young girl, after dis- 
cussing her abilities along clerical lines, said she was 
going to the city to a business college to take a sten- 
ographic course. Her abilities indicated a good nu- 
merical aptitude rather than a clerical aptitude. But 
when she was asked why she wanted to be a sten- 
ographer, she said, “Well, what else is there?” When 
she was told that she might do better as a Comptometer 
operator, the word was so strange to her that she asked 
to have it written down. 


ES Can Tell Youth About Jobs 


The Employment Service can at least give these 
young people information about jobs: What educa- 
tion and skills are required, where training can be ob- 
tained, in which industries jobs can be found, what the 
pay scale is, what the working conditions are, and what 
the chances for advancement are. 

In working with high school youth, it is necessary 
to follow the usual plan of visiting schools early in 
the school year and planning subsequent counseling 
interviews with students. Job knowledge can be pre- 
sented to students in groups throughout the school 
year. However, in a conference with an individual 
student, the Employment Service must key the discus- 
sion to the student’s plans and needs. This is espe- 
cially true for the youth in small communities who are 
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certain to seek work in the next nearest town, or per- 
haps in a city some distance away. 

During the counseling interview, the local office 
counselor should discuss with the youth his plans after 
graduation, actually asking him where he expects to 
go to find work. If it is in a town or city which 
has an Employment Service office, he should be told 
about that office, its exact location, how to get there, 
and if possible the name of the person he should 
see there. 

Leaving home to seek work in another town is a 
big step for a young person. The local office coun- 
selor can help to bring about a continuity in the service 
and make the young person in a strange situation feel 
more at home. Anything that can be done to per- 
sonalize the service of the local office should be tried. 
Some States have developed a card that is given to 
each high school senior who is seeking work. The 
card can contain his name, hometown, what services 
are given to him, the exact location of the local office 
in the strange town, and the name of the person for 
him to see in that office. Other State agencies may 
give each senior an explanatory folder. 

Several times during the interview, the counselor 
should mention that he is from the local employment 
service office. It is a reflection on our relations with 
the school when, if a student is asked whether anyone 
from the employment office had talked to him, he 
replies, “Well, there was a man who came out and 
gave us some tests.” 


Gear Interview to Individual’s Needs 


The counseling interview with the student should 
be geared to the young person’s specific needs. The 
counselor should be armed with job information, not 
only about the local community but also about job 
opportunities in the towns where the youth is going 
to seek employment. 

There is definitely a need for better channels of com- 
munication between offices within the State and be- 
tween States in order to make the ES counseling 
program with high school youth really meaningful. 
There is a need for some means of conveying infor- 
mation about the youth so that he does not have to 
give the same information over and over again. 

Career Days in local high schools do not have the 
impact that they did a few years ago, but they are 
still being held, often with improved content. An 
illustration is a town of about 7,000 population, which 
is a short distance from two of Nebraska’s larger cities. 
The youth of that town normally seek jobs in one or 
the other city. On Career Day in this town, someone 
from the Employment Service is usually asked to 
discuss the subject “Home Town vs. Big City Jobs.” 
The questions asked by the young people do not center 
around jobs as much as they do about where one lives 
in the city; how much one allows for expenses such as 
bus fare to and from work, rent, lunch money, etc.; 
how one goes about making friends and getting dates. 
An evaluation of such Career Days in the past has in- 
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dicated that the young people leave their jobs in the 
cities and come home not because of the work but be- 
cause they had not anticipated the answers to these 
questions. Someone may say, “Why is the Employ- 
ment Service concerned with this type of discussion?” 
The answer, of course, is “Job satisfaction is a part 
of placement.” 

Strengthening cooperative relations comes about also 
from seeking every opportunity to talk with groups 
of counselors from the small high schools. One such 
meeting recently began with a discussion of what the 
value of the program has been to the school. Positive 
as well as negative remarks were encouraged. The 
school counselors felt that they could do more for 
youth applying to the Employment Service by a more 
personal evaluation of students through interpretation 
of the information shown on the cumulative school 
records. In addition, they said the ES counselors 
could give them labor market information and perhaps 
suggestions about how to get students to pay more at- 
tention to such information. They pointed out that 
this information would be not only for the students 
but also for the teachers. Slides were suggested as a 
possibility. The school counselors further wanted to 
know what jobs are available for the 17- and 18-year- 
olds. ‘They suggested posters and possibly slides to 
help the young people understand child labor laws. 

The school counselors also wanted to know more 


about trade training schools in the State and about 
apprenticeship programs and unions. This kind of 
information is practically unknown in the small com- 
munities. Even the counselors have not experienced 
a formalized apprenticeship. Unions are only things 
they read about in the press. 

If we in the Employment Service can help the school 
counselors by supplying the specific information they 
need, they will help us by preparing the individual 
students. In this way, we can build cooperative rela- 
tions that will have practical application in programs 
for high school youth. 

What happens to Joe? The high school from which 
Joe was graduating is in a town of a little over 1,000 
population, not far from our largest city. Joe can 
go to the city, perhaps get a job—even the first one 
offered to him—become discouraged for one reason 
or another, can quit and try again, or can go home. 
Or, he can go to the city already prepared for what 
city life will be like, with a personal awareness of the 
local employment office, and knowledge that informa- 
tion from his school counselor and the Employment 
Service counselor was sent to the city before his arrival. 

To Joe, a visit to the local office seemed a natural 
thing to do, not a last resort. And since the em- 
ployer had been prepared to receive him, he is now 
on the job in a training program which will take into 
account his potential abilities. 


Kentucky's Youth Program 


By IDA DENES 
Youth Specialist Technician 
Kentucky Division of Employment Service 


HE need for more extensive youth employment 

programs was made clear by Gov. Bert Combs 
when, in a proclamation signed February 23, 1962, he 
called on business and industry in Kentucky to hire 
unemployed youth. Governor Combs named J. E. 
DeShazer, Employment Service Director, as Special 
Consultant on the problems of youth employment in 
Kentucky. 

The first step in developing the new youth program 
was to strengthen services to youth by increasing the 
ES staff available for youth activities. A youth special- 
ist technician was appointed to direct and supervise the 
statewide program. A metropolitan area coordinator 
of Youth Services was added to the staff in the Louis- 
ville local office to head a newly created youth unit. In 
each of the other 23 local offices, a youth service rep- 
resentative was assigned responsibility for the youth 
program. 

The second step was to inform area supervisors and 
office managers about the plan and to seek their co- 
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operation. This was done at area managers’ meetings 
where the program and plans for organizing a youth 
employment council in each of the 24 local offices were 
explained. The formal program of cooperation be- 
tween the schools and the State ES agency for dropouts 
was introduced with the idea that it would be imple- 
mented in September 1962. 

The third step was to visit each local office to re- 
view with managers and youth representatives the or- 
ganizing of a youth employment council in the light of 
its feasibility and appropriateness for community at- 
tention. The discussion included the overall problem 
of unemployed youth, its priority position in the of- 
fice workload, the timing for good agency function- 
ing, and staff skills available. 

In the local offices, organization of youth employ- 
ment councils includes diagnosis of the problem, plans 
for resolving it, and for implementation and evalua- 
tion. 

Local office representatives visit the mayor, radio 
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and television stations, newspaper office, civic club 
representatives, PTA presidents, school officials, labor 
organizations, interested private and public agencies, 
employers, and the ministerial association, requesting 
help in solving the community problem of unemployed 
youth. Representatives of these groups are invited to 
attend a meeting for further planning where a profes- 
sional staff member will help them identify and define 
the problem area and develop methods of approach. 

The local office manager releases publicity through 
television, radio, and the newspaper, using suggestions 
from the kit “Put Youth on a Job—Today’s Invest- 
ment, Tomorrow’s Profit.” Announcement of the 
organizational meeting is made to churches and civic 
group meetings in the community asking for their en- 
dorsement of the campaign. Television panels are 
arranged to get the problems before the public. 
Pamphlets on jobs for youth are prepared to be dis- 
tributed to members at the meetings, which may be in 
the form of coffees, teas, or dinner meetings. The 
conference room in the local office or the hotel dining 
room is suitably decorated and ES services are illus- 
trated in posters and exhibits to let the group know 
that the local office is more than the “unemployment 
office.” The mayor is asked to sign and read a proc- 
lamation before the group. 

At the organization meeting, the supervisor of Em- 
ployment Counseling and Special Services and the 
youth specialist help to interpret the policies and pro- 
cedures for group participation The goal is always 
formulated and interpreted before the group accepts 
responsibility for solving the problem. The school 
dropout problem is explained and suggestions are con- 
sidered during a discussion period. 

In all the meetings thus far, the local youth employ- 
ment council has diagnosed the problem and planned 
a survey of large and small employers to help promote 
employment opportunities for young jobseekers. 

Committee members are reminded of a second meet- 
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Dr. Felician Foltman, consultant to the U.S. Department of Labor 
on youth problems, confers with two Louisville teenagers who 
found jobs through the Youth Employment Service. 
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BOB, age 19, had registered with the local office for em- 
ployment in August 1962, shortly after being discharged 
from the U.S. Army where he had trained for 13 months 
as a radio and teletype operator. After his induction into 
the service, it was discovered that he was suffering from 
epilepsy, although there had been no previous indication 
of this illness, and he was subsequently given a medical 
discharge, 

Bob was asked to come into the Youth Unit of the local 
ES office where his records were referred to one of the 
interviewer-counselors, His score on the General Aptitude 
Test Battery indicated excellent potential in several fields, 
including accounting or finance, in which he was interested. 
He was referred to the Bureau of Rehabilitation Services of 
the State Department of Education, given the required 
medical examination and psychological tests, and certified 
for State help to attend the University of Louisville. Part- 
time employment was located for this young man in one of 
the local retail stores so that his scholarship and State sub- 
sistance allowance could be augmented. 


ing by letter and telephone. Letters are mailed to 
employers telling them of the campaign to “Put Youth 
on a Job.” A card index of employers is grouped 
according to zones or voting precincts. 

At this second meeting the structure of the council 
is defined. Committees are appointed and chairmen 
selected. Sometimes a single organization ‘or civic 
club volunteers to do the door-to-door survey. In 
other communities, the council completes the survey 
as a group. Each community organization decides 
what information is needed from the survey and devel- 
ops its own materials. Several pamphlets on child labor 
laws and jobs for youth are distributed. Instructions 
on how to approach an employer are given to the 
group. Each council member is also given a sample 
certificate of cooperation which will be signed by the 
Governor and given to employers who endorse the 
campaign. 

The council plans publicity before and during the 
survey, drawing ideas from the Youth Kit. For ex- 
ample, a television panel made up of State agency 
personnel and members of the youth employment coun- 
cil was carried on a Sunday afternoon program. A 
local TV news announcer informed the citizens of their 
responsibility to youth. Newspapers carried full-page 
coverage. Radio panels and spot announcements 
were used to arouse community action on youth em- 
ployment problems. 

At a third meeting the council evaluates the survey. 
Workers relate their experiences with employers and 
the group determines whether the goal has been 
achieved. 

Intensive plans to solve the dropout problem have 
been evolved at the third meeting. Information is 
now being sent to potential dropouts. A formal 
dropout program between the schools and the local 
offices is in process. Through the Employment Serv- 
ice, the film, “When I’m Old Enough—Goodby!”’ (see 
p. 20) has been shown extensively to schools and civic 
groups. It is booked solid to May 1963. 

Louisville started its publicity drive to “Put Youth 
on a Job” in February 1962. The youth employment 
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in the Louisville Area 


news and feature stories 

radio spots 

TV station breaks with Youth Employment Service 
slide 

radio programs (60, 45, and 30 minutes) 

five-page fact sheets on the youth problem and com- 
munity action mailed to different news media 

sets of fact sheets mailed to different community agen- 
cies and organizations 

telephone stickers containing the Youth Employment 
Service Council telephone number distributed to 
employers 

“open the door” letters mailed to employers prior to 
the personal visit 

worker kits distributed 

letters to doctors, dentists, lawyers 

letters to the Council of Jewish Women 

letters to members briefing them on the rally 
letters—last minute reminders 

letters to newspapers and radio and TV stations 
letters to Catholic school PTA’s 

letters of last-minute instruction to city PTA presi- 
dents 

miscellaneous survey mailings 


council decided to survey all employers by personal 
interview to obtain more complete data on the nature 
and extent of youth employment problems. The sur- 
vey was set for late November. The plan was to use 
1,500 trained volunteers to contact all employers. 
Each volunteer was equipped with a worker’s kit which 
included: (1) information on the youth problem, pur- 
pose of the survey, and general instructions; (2) an 
information sheet and cards on child labor laws; (3) a 
survey card; (4 ) a pamphlet on “Jobs for Youth”; 
(5) maps or lists of streets in geographical areas; and 
(6) a code of performance card. 

The following committees were appointed: Publicity 
and Promotion, Workers’ Committee for City Schools, 
Workers’ Committee for County Schools, and Workers’ 
Committee for Federated Women’s Clubs. 

Coordination of all phases of organization and fol- 
lowup was carried out by the youth unit of the Em- 
ployment Service. The following steps were taken in 
perfecting the organizations: 


A 20-year-old high school graduate came to the Employ- 
ment Service seeking a job as a machinist apprentice. He 
had successfully completed a 4-year course in machine shop 
procedures, but for the past 2 years had not been able to 
obtain employment in the field of his choice, and had held 
stop-gap jobs such as service station attendant, grounds- 


keeper, and pipeline construction laborer. The youth 
counselor in the local office contacted the business repre- 
sentative of the local Machinist Union. From him, the 
counselor learned that an employer who was entitled to a 
given number of apprenticeships based upon the number of 
journeyman machinists employed by him could use this boy 
for an apprenticeship—provided he met union standards. 
The counselor was given the names of several employers 
to call. Several interviews were obtained for the applicant 
before he was recommended to the union and hired for a 
machinist apprenticeship. 
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At Bowling Green's first Youth Council meeting, Mayor R. D. 
Graham signs a proclamation urging employers to find more jobs 
for young people, while local ES office staff members look on. 
Left to right: Mrs. Earline Overfelt, interviewer; the Mayor; Mrs. 
Christine Evans, counselor; and Ben H. Hood, office manager. 


1. Formal approval of the project by boards of 
education, PTA groups, and women’s groups. 

2. Recruitment and training of volunteers; some 34 
meetings were held during which the youth coordina- 
tor explained the survey and how it would be con- 
ducted. 

3. A general meeting of all volunteers on November 
8 as a kickoff for the survey and the beginning of an 
extensive publicity program. The youth consultant 
for the Department of Labor was the keynote speaker. 
Certificates of Cooperation signed by the Governor 
were presented to 150 employers for outstanding serv- 
ice in the employment of youth. A demonstration 
interview was given on how to complete the survey 
card. 

The survey was conducted by 1,483 volunteer work- 
ers who were to visit 7,750 employers. At the time 
this article was prepared, 4,000 cards had been re- 
turned (some groups postponed their survey until 
January 1963). A followup program was begun early 
in February to bring all sections of town up to at least 
90 percent coverage. Local service clubs volunteered 
for this task. 

Survey results were extremely gratifying as most of 
the returned cards were complete and included useful 
comments. A preliminary study indicates that the 
Louisville local office will receive 2,000 job openings, 
including permanent, part-time, and seasonal. The 
community is much more aware of, and better in- 
formed on, the youth problem and of the efforts of the 
youth employment service council and the Employ- 
ment Service to solve it. 

The survey cards which indicated immediate job 
openings were assigned to interviewers in the proper 
placement unit, who immediately called the employ- 
ers, verified the openings, and obtained job specifica- 
tions. Applicants were then selected and referred. No 
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These teenagers are detasseling corn at Franklin, Ky. 


difficulty was experienced in filling the jobs as a great 
number of youth had applied for jobs during the 
survey buildup. 

The progress made in the placement of youth and 
the effectiveness of special emphasis on youth place- 
ment in the Louisville area are shown in the follow- 
ing table. 


January January Percent 
November | November | increase, 
1962 1961 1961-62 


15,518 9, 438 
2, 008 944 


Placements, total 
Under 20 vears of age. . 


From May through September, during the intensive 
statewide campaign, 20 youth employment councils 
were organized in our local ES office communities with 
a total membership of 568 persons. These councils 
have made their surveys and are now working on the 
problem of the dropout. In one community, a com- 
mittee of the youth employment council made up of 
employers is working closely with the Employment 
Service counselor on placement of the dropout. Com- 
mittee members are especially interested in providing 
a potential dropout with a part-time job to keep him 
in school. 

Although a significant increase in the number of 
placements did result from the surveys, the youth em- 
ployment councils felt that the most important result 
was determining the problems of the unemployed 
youth in Kentucky. It was found that the school 
dropout had the greatest difficulty in finding a job; 
that employers preferred high school graduates; that 
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Teenagers at work during the summer at Bowling Green, Ky., to 
earn money fo further their education. 


the schools were not preparing graduates for occupa- 
tions offering the best opportunities for employment; 
that more job-training programs are needed for the 
young persons; and that an all-out effort should be 
made to attract new industries to Kentucky. 

The Governor of Kentucky has asked the Depart- 
ment of Education and the State ES agency to plan 
a statewide spring conference on “Keeping Youth in 
School and the Employment of Out-of-School Youth.” 
Other representatives from business and industry will 
be asked to attend the conference, to share ideas, and 
to cooperate in joint attacks on youth problems in the 
State. 

As of December 15, 1962, there were 484 unem- 
ployed Kentuckians being trained for new _ jobs. 
Twenty-two training projects had been established. 
Thirty-seven males and 148 females under age 20 are 
being trained under the ARA program. Thirteen 
males and eight females under 21 are receiving train- 
ing under the Manpower Development and Training 
Act. 

Louisville has been selected for consideration for 
training programs solely for youth. An effort was 
made to identify shortage occupations for which the 
need for training is indicated and for which there is 
reasonable expectation of employment for youth 16 to 
19 years of age. Some of the possible programs for 
training which will be considered are: 

Clerical occupations; retail sales and customer serv- 
ice work; automobile service station attendants, in- 
cluding mechanics who can do simple repair work; 
hospital and nursing home workers in the aide and or- 
derly category; domestic workers; hotel and restaurant 
service workers; and preapprenticeship training. 

Plans are being made for an academic training pro- 
gram in remedial reading and simple mathematics un- 
der voluntary teachers. 

Financial aid to youth who cannot qualify for train- 
ing allowance under MDTA is being considered 
through the joint efforts of the youth employment coun- 
cil and the Louisville Foundation. 
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Little Rhody Has 


Ideas on Youth 


| JANUARY 1962 the Governor of Rhode Island, 
sharing President Kennedy's concern for the 
plight of the unemployed youth throughout the Na- 
tion, formed a 42-member Governor’s Committee on 
Youth Employment. 

The director of the Department of Employment Se- 
curity became chairman of the new committee. It 
was his view that of all the young people who need 
help, those who drop out of school and cannot find 
work have a priority claim upon the efforts of the 
committee. Also, he knew that those who had ac- 
cepted membership on the committee had a real in- 
terest in youth and a deep desire to help. 

The committee is made up of representatives of 
labor; business; the clergy; the courts; educational, 
civic, and private organizations and agencies; and 
State and local government. At an organizational 
meeting, five subcommittees were set up: Community 
and Public Relations; School Dropouts; School-Work 
Programs; Job Recruitment; and Training for the Job. 

The chairman of the community and public rela- 
tions committee is executive director of the Urban 
League of Rhode Island. His subcommittee has kept 
the public informed of programs and activities of the 
Governor’s committee through news releases. The sub- 
committee edits and publishes a newsletter, “Future,” 
which is sent not only to committee members but 
also to school officials, guidance teachers, and youth- 
serving agencies throughout the State. 

The school dropout committee, headed by the pres- 
ident of the Rhode Island Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, is developing a definition of a school drop- 
out, which will be used by all the school departments 
in the State. Questionnaires were sent to all school 
superintendents to determine what types of students 
are now Classified as dropouts. Analysis of the returns 
revealed that the term “dropout” as used is subject to 
many interpretations. 

The chief of the Division of Women and Children in 
the Rhode Island Department of Labor is chairman 
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By FREDERICK J. MULLEN 
State Supervisor of Services to Youth 


Rhode Island State Employment Service 


of the school-work program committee. This subcom- 
mittee is engaged in a continuing study of the experi- 
ences of schools that have developed schoolwork pro- 
grams to assist students, who might otherwise leave 
school, to obtain part-time jobs. The subcommittee 
has publicized the benefits of school-work programs 
and is encouraging other schools to develop similar pro- 
grams. Local employment service offices are cooper- 
ating with school officials in finding part-time work 
for the students. 


Stress a More Realistic Attitude 


The assistant director of Employment Security who 
is chief of the Rhode Island State Employment Service 
is chairman of the job recruitment committee. Real- 
izing that many employers may be inserting un- 
necessarily high educational requirements on their 
specifications for entry jobs, the subcommittee has con- 
centrated its efforts on getting employers to adopt a 
more realistic attitude. Many jobs can be performed 
in a most satisfactory way. by workers with less than a 
complete high school education. Getting employers 
to modify the educational requirements on their job 
orders for lesser skilled occupations, thus broadening 
the referral possibilities of school dropouts, is currently 
the chief task of the job recruitment committee. 

A prominent educator is chairman of the training- 
for-the-job committee. This group takes a long-range 
view, believing it can serve best by careful evaluation 
of State and community needs for vocational and tech- 
nical training. It will give special attention to the 
training needs of school dropouts. 

The State supervisor of Services to Youth of the 
Rhode Island State Employment Service acts as co- 
ordinator for the Governor’s committee and is the 
principal liaison officer between the State Employment 
Service and the committee. 

Shortly after the Governor’s committee was formed, 
a meeting of all local office managers and the adminis- 
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trative placement technical staff of the Employment 
Service was called to place in proper perspective the 
relationship of the Employment Service to the Gov- 
ernor’s committee. A plan of action calling for an 
accelerated program to encourage hiring of young peo- 
ple was presented at this meeting by the State super- 
visor of Services to Youth. 

Although service to youth has been a basic program 
of the Employment Service for many years, the differ- 
ence at this time was that emphasis was to be placed 
on community action and on particular attention to 
the school dropout. 

The program got underway at the local office level, 
with the State supervisor and managers reviewing the 
placement service then being given to young people. 
Job orders were checked to see how many might be 
filled by young trainees. Managers were urged to form 
local groups of business, educational, and civic leaders 
with one aim—to promote hiring of youth. ~ 

In the midst of this activity, a statewide youth com- 
munity rally was held in May 1962 to publicize the 
work of the Governor’s committee and to acquaint the 
citizens of Rhode Island with the problems confront- 
ing today’s youth. The Employment Service assisted 
the Governor’s committee by publicizing the rally 
through personal calls and letters to employers, and by 
the use of flyers and radio and television announce- 
ments. 

Under an agreement in effect between school de- 
partments and the State Employment Service prior to 
the new emphasis on the school dropout problem, a 
form letter had been used by many schools to notify 
local employment offices when a student had quit 
school. This form was revised, and its improve- 
ment, together with faster communication between 
schools and the Employment Service, enabled place- 
ment offices to get in touch with dropouts at an earlier 
date than under the previous arrangement. This 
meant that an offer to help the dropout often could 
be made just when the young man or woman was most 


Representatives of the Rhode Island Youth Council wait to meet 
with the chairman of the Governor's Committee on Youth Employ- 
ment to discuss the youth program. 
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in need of assistance in finding employment. There 
was a noticeable increase in the number of telephone 
calls from school counselors to the Employment Serv- 
ice, resulting in immediate referral of dropouts to the 
local offices for help. 

The Providence School Department, which main- 
tains its own Junior Placement Service, adopted the 
school dropout reporting procedure, and the director 
of guidance of the Junior Placement Service in Provi- 
dence became a member of the Providence local Com- 
mittee on Youth Employment. 

Another committee member, the PTA president, 
proved to be a top-notch saleswoman on behalf of the 
dropouts. At PTA meetings and conventions through- 
out the State, she brought the school dropout reporting 
procedure to the attention of teachers. In a letter 
to school officials, the acting Commissioner of Educa- 
tion urged fullest use of the services to dropouts avail- 
able through the Employment Service. 

Although Rhode Island did not have an increase 
in the number of high school dropouts in the report- 
able school year 1961-62, approximately 44 percent 
more, or 1,090 dropouts, registered with the State Em- 
ployment Service than during the previous reportable 
school year. This is taken as tangible evidence of a 
much improved program for youth, and that the com- 
mon efforts of school officials, Employment Service 
personnel, and members of the Governor’s committee 
are paying off. 


The Efforts Brought Good Results 


During the first 8 months of 1962, the Rhode Island 
State Employment Service percentage for nonagricul- 
tural placements of youth under 20 years of age 
amounted to 22.9 percent of all such youth registered 
with the ES in Rhode Island, as against the national 
proportion of 14.9 percent. In Rhode Island, place- 
ments of youth under 20 totaled 7,435, a record 20.9 
percent increase over 1961 placements for this same 
age group. 

These figures are encouraging to the State Employ- 
ment Service and the Governor’s Committee, but it is 
realized that the effort must continue in view of the 
rising tide of young people who will be seeking their 
first jobs in the next few years. In 1963 the Employ- 
ment Service will serve 53 senior high schools in which 
a planned program for counseling and placing gradu- 
ating seniors and dropouts will be set up. These 53 
schools comprise all public and private schools in the 
State, with the exception of 12 which are either college 
preparatory schools or private schools with mostly out- 
of-State students. Growth of the school-work pro- 
gram will keep many young people in school and help 
them become better qualified to enter the labor market. 

All indications point to an increase in job oppor- 
tunities for young workers in the years ahead. Thus, 
although Rhode Island may be the smallest State in 
the Nation—and the most densely populated—it is 
making a gigantic effort to help its young people. 
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Local office service under cooperative school programs for high school graduates and dropouts, school year 1961-62 
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